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Ten-Pinnett—A 


Money-Making “Ten-Strike” 





Do you want a business? Here's one for you---Ten-Pinnett, the 






sensation of the times---an automatic bowling game with ten full- 
size ten-pins and unlimited combination plays. A healthy, up- 
lifting bowling game---a fun-producing exercise that old and 
young, rich and poor, go wild over when 2's a chance to play 
Owners of Ten-Pinnett alleys are aking 150 te $3000 month on 
an original investment of $200. and ni ating expenses othe 


than rent. It's the game that pays for itself ina ‘ity You ered 


Nothing to Do but Pocket the Money! 

, You Bave sighed hundreds 
of times to bein business for 
yourse if Grasp the oppo 
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briationgs man Our pay-as 
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Ik| plan to-night---before some- 
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TEN-PINNETT COMPANY 
410 Draper St., Indianapolis, Ind, 








and upwards per day clear profit oper- 
ating our new WELL BORING OUTFIT. 
Particulars for two 2-cent stamps. 
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Hotel Cumberland 


NEW YORK, Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th St. Sub- 
way Station, and 
53d Street Elevated 














Near Depots, Shove 
and Central Park. 

New and Fireproof. 

Strictly First Class, 

Rates 
Reasonable. 
$2.50 with Bath 
and up. 

Ten minutes’ walk 

to thirty theatres. 





Excellent 
Restaurant. 


Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet, 
HARRY P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial 


Only New York Hotel Window Screened Throughout 
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Tool 


Beats the 
bit-brace 


Revolved by pushing on the 

handle— giving the quick, easy 

motion of the **Yankee’’ Spiral 
Drivers. 

lakes the same cutting tools 

a bit-brace; chuck holds up 

to -1n Readily drills 3-16 

inch holes in metal Freely 

drives *s-inch auger bit in hard 

woods and larger in soft woods 


“Yankee” Push Brace 
Price, $2.80 


Your dealer can supply you. 
For Free Tool Book— illustrating 


NORTH BROS. MFG. CO., Philadelphia 
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Some of Next Week’s Features @) 
Winter Resort Number 
“ Dated January 4, 1912 a 








AMERICA’S WINTER RECESS. The next issue of Lesiiz’s WEEKLY 
will be the Winter Resort Number. It will contain pertinent, well-written 
articles and striking illustrations. In an article with the above title, John 
Duffy will tell of the growing custom of taking winter vacations and will 
hint at places to which vacationists should go. 


A HISTORICAL EVENT IN SUNNY FLORIDA. This article will deal 











interestingly with one of the most remarkable railroad enterprises in the 
world, the Florida East Coast Railway, which is built for a large portion 
of its route over the sea. The construction required the highest engineer- 
ing skill and immense financial outlay. 

TREKKING EAST WITH THE WESTERN GOVERNORS. The recent 
Eastern trip of the Western Governors attracted a wonderful amount of 
popular attention. Robert D. Heinl, Les_ie’s Washington correspondent, 
who accompanied the Governors for a long distance on their special train, 
quotes, in a readable article, the conclusions of the executives as to the 
effect and the value of their unique journey. 

PASADENA’S SPLENDID TOURNAMENT OF ROSES. 
most. delightful of winter carnivals will be described by 
Gaut and will be illustrated attractively. 

PICTORIAL FEATURES. The number will contain a great quantity 
and variety of beautiful illustrations, showing scenes and activities in the 
North, the South, the East and the West in the winter season. 

A CHANT OF WINTER RESORTS. This stirring poem, by W. 
Smith, will please readers in every section of the country. 

WHERE SHALL WE GO? AA list of winter resorts and when 

to go there. 


One of the 
Helen Lukens 


Edson 


and how 





In answering advertisements please mention Leslie's Weekly 


Hotel Puritan 


COMMONWEALTH AVE., BOSTON 


A Distinctive Boston 


and one of the mos attractive hotels in the world to 
those who prefer good taste to display 
@ Interesting booklet of the Hotel with guide to Boston 
and vicinity on request. 


E. P. COSTELLO, Manager 
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EDITORIAL 


Taft! 


PRESIDENT at the close of his first 


is usually renominated. 


term 


A 


ways he wants it. 


A second term is 
Nearly al- 
Generally he is entitled to it. 


conceded to him if he wants it. 


No President ought to seek a renomination unless 
confident of re-election. Defeat would not only be 
a personal humiliation for him, but it would be a 
disastrous blow to his party. 

No President ought to seek a renomination un 
fee]! 
convinced that he offered his party its strongest 
felt 
stronger, 


less well assured of re-election. He should 


candidate. If he sincerely that any other 


candidate would be it would be his 
bounden duty to say so, perhaps to suggest a suc- 
He owes 


this to the party that gave him its highest honor 


cessor, and then to retire on his laurels. 


and intrusted the country’s welfare to his hands. 

President Taft has not said that he desires a 
renomination. He is averse to having anything to 
do with politics. 
fied. 


political leaders. 


He does not regard it as digni 
He does not seek or follow the advice of 
He does not regard his party’s 
platform as his guide. He has ideas, purposes 
and policies of his own. 

He is willing to remain in the hands of his 
friends and to take their judgment as to his re- 
nomination. They desire to have him head the 
ticket again. According to all precedents, the 
Republican national convention will do what it has 
give the President a 


renomination for a second term. 


done so many times before 
So, if he wants 
it, in all probability he can have it. The judg- 
ment of his friends will be regarded as his own. 

If President Taft accepts a renomination, he 
will have to lead the fight at the polls. It will not 
be a holiday. It will mean hard work. It will be 
a struggle between the two great political parties 
unparalleled in intensity since the close of the 
Civil War. The Democratic party is in better 
shape to make the fight than it ever has been, 
while the Republican party has disclosed elements 
of weakness that would have been laughed at four 
years ago. 

It will be Taft’s battle. It will be his victory 
It will be his defeat if he loses. 
Worse than that, it will be the defeat of his party 


if he wins. 


for the first time in two decades, and this may 
mean its retirement from governmental control for 
years to come. 
It is up to Taft! 
se 
The Tribune’s Seventy Years. 


ORACE GREELEY aimed to make a news- 
H paper which, as he expressed it, would be 
‘‘removed alike from servile partisanship 
on the one hand and from gagged, mincing neutral- 
ity on the other.’” The record of the New York 
Tribune for the seventy years which have just 
been completed shows that that aspiration has been 
carried out, in letter and in spirit. Founded in 
1841, when the Whig party was seven years old, 
the Tribune soon became the leading exponent of 
Whig principles in the country and remained that 
party’s most conspicuous newspaper advocate until 
the party was wrecked in the Kansas-Nebraska 
cyclone of 1854, when the Republican party made 
its advent. The Tribune quickly compelled the 
country to recognize it as the foremost journalistic 
champion of the new organization, and, except for 
its short divergence into Liberal Republican insur- 
gency in 1872, it has retained much of its old 
ascendency in the Republican fold to this day. 

But neither as a Whig nor as a Republican 
journal did the Tribune ever drop into ‘‘servile 
partisanship.’’ Under Greeley from 1841 to his 
death in 1872, under Whitelaw Reid from that 
year until he became ambassador at the court of 
St. James’s in 1905, and under Hart Lyman ever 
since, that journal has discussed great issues fear- 
lessly as well as ably, criticising platforms and 
Presidents of its party whenever, in its opinion, 
they deserved criticism. Nobody in any stage of 
the Tribune’s career ever charged it with ‘‘gagged, 
mincing neutrality.”’ It has always been prompt 
as well as outspoken in dealing with large ques- 
tions. Neither in Greeley’s days nor in more re- 
cent times was ever anybody in doubt as to the 
side on which the Tribune stood on any big subject. 

For a period as far back as the recollection of 
the oldest inhabitant of the United States goes, 
the Tribune has been one of the country’s institu- 
tions. From the repeal of the Missouri Com- 
promise by the Kansas-Nebraska act of 1854 on- 
ward to the election of Lincoln in 1860, the Tribune 
did more than any other two or three newspapers 


to mold public sentiment and to organize victory 
for the Republican party. The Weekly Tribune, 
which circulated to the extent of 150,000 copies 
each issue, diffused itself through every community 
in the North and West, from Maine and Massa- 
chusetts to the farthest verge of settlement off 
toward the sunset. It was the political bible of 
the farmers of the whole of the free States. Thus 
it influenced public sentiment to a degree which 
can hardly be realized now, and influenced it in the 
right direction. Abroad as well as at home, the 
Tribune is still among the most widely quoted of 
all American newspapers. 


se 
Murder! 


URDER is murder. Crime is crime. The 
M whole country blazed with indignation over 
the confession of the dynamiters at Los 
Angeles. Decent workingmen everywhere repudi- 
ated and condemned the bloody dynamiters. The 
Federal government took up the trail and will fol 
low the prosecution of all concerned, as it should 
have done long ago. 

So much for those who would murder men; but 
what of those who murder business? And it is 
being murdered. President Butler, of Columbia, 
said, at the Railroad Business Men’s Association 
dinner, that we are ina state of industrial war, 
with all that that implies. Here is the proof. 

The British government, only too eager to drive 
out American trade, gives notice that it will ex- 
clude American meat packers from further com- 
petition for supplying meat for the British army 
as long as these packers are being prosecuted under 
the anti-trust law. The exclusion is to be ex- 
tended to the navy also. What does this mean to 
the American farmer and cattle raiser and to the 
thousands of employes of the packing firms? It 
means much. Mr. Armour says that the contracts 
of the American packers with England amount to 
more than $20,000,000 annually. 

Great Britain’s sudden and drastic action cuts 
off the largest market for our canned meats—-a 
market that cannot be made up in any other way, 
as there is no demand in this country to equalize 
the losses of the companies affected. Every pound 
of canned meat represents two pounds of fresh 
meat. Why did the British government take this 
action? The press reports say it is due to the 
‘‘opposition of labor and advanced radical mem- 
bers of Parliament to the American trusts.’’ 

So, over in England, they are taking up the 
American cry ‘‘to bust the trusts.’’ Note that 
they are perfectly willing in England to destroy 
American corporations. Why? Because this means 
the destruction of the strongest competitor. The 
British trusts are not busted or the British work- 
ingmen would raise a riot. 

Everybody abroad is willing to bust anything 
in the United States. We are the envy of all the 
world. Our prosperity, our progress, our inde- 
pendence and the high scale of wages in this coun- 
try have set all the other great nations against it. 
If it were not for commercial treaties which for- 
bid discrimination against our trade, it would all 
be taken from us on one subterfuge or another. 

Germany did her best to drive out American 
meats by making the unwarranted charge that 
they were unwholesome. Our government 
promptly and at great cost established a perfect 
system of inspection at the packing houses. It 
placed the American government’s stamp upon our 
meats and Germany did not dare continue its war- 
fare against them. Thus was the German market 
kept open for the products of the American farm 
and packing house. 

Now Great Britain seizes upon a mere pretext 
to strangle the importation of American beef, pork 
and mutton. Who gave it this pretext? Let the 
workingmen and farmers, who are more interested 
in this question than any other, ask their mem- 
bers of Congress. 

The finger points directly toward Washington. 

“s 


Champ Clark as a Possibility. 


6 HEY might go farther and fare worse; 

and I think they will.’’ Appropriating 

Tom Reed’s expression in a similar con- 
nection early in 1896, this is Champ Clark’s re- 
sponse to the interviewer who asked him if the 
Democrats would nominate him for President in 
1912. In calling the roll of the Democratic. possi- 
bilities for the big candidacy next year, Speaker 
Clark must be taken into the account. The extra 
session concentrated more attention upon him than 
was fixed upon Governor Harmon, Mr. Underwood, 
Mayor Gaynor, Governor Dix or any other Demo- 
crat in the country. The unanimous nomination 
by his party for speaker of the House, which he 
received long in advance of the meeting of Con- 
gress, is unexampled in the case of any other man 
for his first election to that post, and there have 
been something like three dozen speakers. 

But somebody ought to tell Mr. Clark that for 
more than three-quarters of a century past fate 
has been waging a vendetta with the speakers and 
the ex-speakers of the House who have attempted 


to reach the presidency. Either in the convention 
or at the polls, Clay, Bell, Hunter, Banks, Blaine, 
Randall, Carlisle, Reed and Cannon have all been 
thwarted in this ambition. Only one man of all 
their line ever reached the White House. This 
was Polk. He did it six years after leaving the 
speakership and after the country had forgotten 
that he ever held that post or had ever been in 
Congress. Moreover, he received the candidacy 
only after a long deadlock in the convention 
between larger personages -—ex-President Van 
Buren, Lewis Cass, Richard M. Johnson and James 
Buchanan. And the nomination would not have 
availed Polk had not his Whig opponent, Clay, in 
making concessions to slavery in letters written 
during the campaign, sent enough anti-slaver\ 
Whigs over to Birney, the Abolition ‘‘third’’ party 
candidate, to give New York and the election to 
the Democrats. 

Possibly the circumstance that Speaker Clark 
did not appoint the committees may take some ob- 
structions out of the path of his ambition. With 
his own consent that power was handed over to 
the Ways and Means Committee. The committee 
appointments have aroused enmities against all the 
speakers. A feud of this sort defeated Blaine for 
the candidacy in 1876, at a time when he would 
probably have made a stronger canvass than was 
put up by Hayes, the dark horse who carried off 
the nomination. Nevertheless, Speaker Clark will 
be held responsible for what the House does or 
what it refuses or neglects to do. 

Speaker Clark ought to be told that the presi- 
dency has a habit of skipping persons who are in 
either branch of Congress at the moment. The 
only exception to this rule was in the case of Gar- 
field, who was serving in the House at the time of 
his nomination and who had been chosen to the 
Senate, but had not qualified. Like Polk, Pierce 
and Hayes, however, Garfield was an accidental 
President. He carried off the candidacy after a 
long fight in the convention between more promi- 
nent aspirants—Grant, Blaine and Sherman. Gar- 
field entered the convention as the leader of the 
Sherman forces and was not thought of in connec- 
tion with the candidacy until after the balloting 
began. 

This is a day, however, in which examples 
count for very little. In his unanimous nomina- 
tion for the speakership for his first term, Champ 
Clark broke one precedent and perhaps he 
will break another in the national convention and 
at the polls next year. 


Je 
Forward! 


DWARD EVERETT HALE 
EK phrase than his ‘‘Lend a Hand’’ motto, It 
reads: ‘‘Look forward and not backward; 
look upward and not downward; look outward and 
not inward, and lend a hand.’’ For reflection, the 
old year; for participation, the new. 

Provincialism has been killed. ‘‘No man liveth 
to himself,’’ and no nation liveth to itself. If not 
brotherhood, acquaintance breeds at least a sense 
of unity and mutuality. 

He who lives with eyes and ears open is a citi- 
zen not of one country merely, but of the world. 
Dull times are gone. Something is doing on this 
old sphere every day. Every morning everybody 
sits in judgment on the day before. 

China’s awakening is typical, not solitary. The 
whole earth is a-tingle with interest in all that is 
and a new sense of participation in all that goes on. 

It is a great thing to live in days like these, 
when a big earth has been made small; a rare 
privilege, also, to work in a time when humanity’s 
problems are seen to be not local, but universal 
not confined to one country, but applying to all. In 
their solving, all hinder or help. Poor and rich, 
laborer and capitalist, privates and captains—all 
can ‘‘lend a hand.’’ 

The overshadowing issue of 1912 is peace versus 
war. Shall physical might or moral reason settle 
disputes among nations? Despite wars now going 
on, tokens of peace universal were never so nu- 
merous. Shall bombs or courts, revolution or 
evolution, destruction or upbuilding prevail in the 
differences grown acute between capital and labor? 
Here, too, signs are not lacking of a return to 
reason, guaranteeing justice and peace to all. 

‘‘A Happy New Year,’’ then, to all who enter 
into a year that promises to loom large in making 
history on these great and fundamental world 
problems. 


turned no finer 


se 
The Plain Truth. 


INCOLN! A venerable reader of LEsLIE’s, in 
North Dakota, writes to warn us against the 
campaign of unrest that socialist speakers are 
carrying on throughout the country. He says the 
crowds are listening to these speakers, that most 
of them are entertaining and superficial, and he 
adds, ‘‘I went to hear Douglas and Lincoln stump 
the country. They spoke in Detroit, Mich., from 
the balcony of the Michigan Exchange. 1 never 
have forgotten it. Men all around me were say 
ing, ‘He,’ meaning Douglas, ‘is the best speaker, 
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but the other man,’ meaning Lincoln, ‘will make 
the best President.’’’ Our correspondent says 
that season tickets for courses of leciures by 
socialists are being sold in Western cities and 
that a gospel of discontent and unrest is thus 
being propagated to a dangerous degree. He asks 
what the business men of the country are going 
to do about it. A very pertinent question! 


~ 
HEER UP! After all, we are not so badly 
off. A list of prevailing wage rates in the 


building trade, issued recently by the Greater New 
York Building Trade’s Council, shows that the 
workingman is not facing poverty. The cement, 
concrete and asphalt laborers receive three dollars 
per day. Carpenters, art glass workers, marble 
cutters, elevator constructors and those engaged in 
many other trades are on the pay-roll at five dol- 
lars for eight hours’ daily labor. Plasterers and 
hoisting engineers draw five dollars and fifty cents. 
Labor schedules throughout the country differ but 
little from those in New York. While the skilled 
laboring class are indulging in self-congratulation 
over the existing order of things, let them stop and 
think. Why are wages high? They will stay up 
as long as employers of labor are prosperous, and 
their prosperity depends on general stability 
throughout the country—a condition which the 
trust-busters continually strive to overturn. 
~ 

emerged Pensions are usually granted only 

to those who, by reason of disability or pov- 
erty, after years of faithful service, are entitled 
to them. Governor Wilson is still a young man, 


in the prime of life and abundantly able to make 
a first-class living. Yet he sought a pension, at 
the age of fifty-three, from the Carnegie Founda- 
tion. Professor Wilson then had a salary of 
$8,000 a year. Of course it was refused. We 
are not surprised that the Governor is humiliated 
by the unexpected disclosure. Compare his action 
with that of Governor Hughes in declining to ac- 
cept a trusteeship of Mr. Pulitzer’s estate, though 
it carried with it an emolument of $100,000. 
Governor Wilson’s rejected pension claim has 
shrunk him a foot in public estimation. It marks 
the end of Woodrow Wilson as a candidate for the 


presidency. He would be laughed out of the cam- 
paign. Little things measure the little man. 
~ 


\ TOW! That was hot talk the members of 

Congress got from Mr. Dies, of Texas, in 
discussing the pension bill the other day. Dies is 
a Democrat, but that didn’t make any difference. 
He hit his own party and the Republican party, 
but especially his own, when he denounced the 
cowardice of those who, while prating about econ- 
omy, would vote to spend $50,000,000 more in 
pensions. Mr. Dies asked what the pension cost 
would be to the taxpayers when policemen, teach- 
ers, government clerks and even the old farmer 
with a rake on his shoulder should all come along 
and ask for pensions. Mr. Dies, turning to his 
Democratic associates, asked them how they could 
pretend honestly to talk about free wool, lower 
taxes and a lower tariff, while voting $50,000,000 
for pensions, or more than the entire tariff reduc- 
tion would possibly save. The New York Sun, in 


reporting the incident, says, ‘‘There was profound 
silence in the House when Mr. Dies took his seat.’’ 
No wonder! 
~ 

jf OOLISRNESS | A farmer who would kill his 

cow to save her feed would be alunatic. But 
here is the Post-office Department getting its most 
profitable business mainly from publications that 
produce commercial correspondence and proposing 
to crush the life out of these publications. The 
postal service last year handled over six billion 
copies of newspapers and magazines, sent out by 
ten thousand publishers. Nearly all of these pub- 
lications carried advertisements that led to mail 
correspondence in multifarious ways. It is an 
undeniable fact and a very suggestive one that as 
the number of publications passing through the 
mails increased, the revenues of the Post-office 
Department increased. In 1865 the income of our 
Post-office Department was forty-two cents for 
each person in the United States. In 1875 it had 
increased only to sixty-one cents and in 1885 only 
to seventy-six cents. Thus in twenty years the 
increase was thirty-four cents. Then came a re- 
duction in postage rate on publications known as 
second-class matter to the present low rate of one 
cent a pound. At once the per-capita revenue be- 
gan to increase. In 1886 it was seventy-seven 
cents, in 1896 $1.17, in 1906 $1.96, and last year, 
when the largest amount of second-class matter on 
record was transmitted, it rose to $2.43. This is 
the answer to those who insist that the present 
postal rate on newspapers and magazines should 
be doubled. 


Discussing a Delicate Subject 


By CHARLTON 


BATES STRAYER. 


EDITOR’S NOTE :—Mr. Kauffman’s stories on ‘‘ The Girl That Goes Wrong,”’ have created widespread interest. No stories ever published in Leslie’s 
before have resulted in so many comments. We doubt if any stories ever published in the country have stirred the people more effectively in a good 


cause. In furnishing a popular discussion of white slavery, Leslie’s has done pioneer work. 


That such a crusade would arouse criticism Was a 


foregone conclusion. Considering, however, the hundreds of letters received and the fact that disapproval usually voices itself more promptly than 

approval, it is remarkable that a depicting of the greatest social evil in unminced terms has awakened so little adverse criticism. It is an indication 

that the public begins to see that if our boys and girls are to be saved from physical and moral ruin, something more than prudish silence is necessary. 
, 


EFORE taking up the treatment of the con- 
‘structive suggestions that have come from 
subscribers, consideration will be given to 
the more important criticisms the crusade 
has inspired. ‘‘The only drawback,’’ says a corre- 
spondent who is in general sympathy with the dis- 
cussion, ‘‘is the danger of the young and foolish 
girls and boys of this nation reading these articles 
and misconstruing their contents into baseness.’’ 
Another who earnestly hopes that ‘‘these stories 
will accomplish sufficient good to offset the evil 
effect,’’ says, ‘‘The author of the articles seems to 
be ignorant of the great scientific truth that 
‘what you magnify will increase,’ and seems, also, 
to have forgotten the moral of his own story about 
the girl who had heard so much talk about ‘some- 
thing hidden and mysterious’ that curiosity im- 
pelled her to ‘go and see.’ ”’ 

Any one who has not seen that our main pur- 
pose in this crusade was not the whetting of curi- 
osity, but the bringing of the ‘‘hidden’’ and 
‘‘mysterious”’ to light, has missed the purpose of 
the articles altogether. A certain amount of pos- 
sible adverse suggestion must be passed over, be- 
cause of the larger good that is‘done. The tradi- 
tional policy of keeping silence on these delicate 
questions has abetted the ruin of thousands of both 
sexes who might have been saved had their parents 
given them needful instruction. : 

Mr. Kauffman’s stories of ‘‘The Girl That Goes 
Wrong” were not written for little children, nor 
do we imagine many such have read them. But 
for boys and girls in the earliest stages of the 
adolescent period and onward, there has been much 
in them to enlighten and restrain. We cannot in- 
itiate better laws against the social evil nor see 
that the law is enforced, nor can we take the place 
of parents and the schools in the realm of sex edu- 
cation. We can, however, reveal the facts of the 
situation, of which the general public has been 
too ignorant, and thus help to create a strong pub- 
lie sentiment, without which any reform is impos- 
sible. Over against this main criticism of the 
publication of the white slave stories might be 
placed the opinion of a young lady, who writes 
that they ought to be ‘‘eye-openers for lots of 
girls’’; of another, who speaks of them as a 
‘‘great help to the growing boys and girls of our 
country whose parents refrain from discussing the 
sex problem with them’’; and of a third, who says, 
‘‘I wish the series could be put up in book form 
and distributed free, like Bibles are, wherever 
they can reach the girls, and be placed in all 
libraries throughout the land.’’ 

We take up, first, the more important sugges- 
tions found in letters from women, both single and 
married. One correspondent names poverty as 
‘‘the main cause of nine-tenths of the cases.’’ 
While the percentage given is doubtless much 
higher than the facts warrant, yet in the report of 
the most scientific investigation ever made of the 
social evil-—that of the Chicago Vice Commission 
—destitution or poverty is said to be the greatest 
cause of prostitution, inclination being second. It 
is significant that, while the women’s letters have 


little to say of this phase of the question, those 
from men make much of poverty, especially the 
starvation wages of department stores, as being 
productive of an evil life. 

True to her sex and with woman’s natural in- 
stinct for the moral considerations of a problem, 
these letters from women focus upon the double 
standard of purity as responsible for many a girl’s 
fall. Behind very case there is a man, and, 
though he has started a girl ‘on the swift road to 
ruin, in his own eyes he stands uncondemned and 
before the world goes scot free. Referring to one 
of Mr. Kauffman’s stories, ‘‘The Girl That Was 
Weak,’’ and to the young man— George—who had 
sent the girl—Letty—to the red-light district, a 
correspondent asks, ‘‘Did the father and mother 
of George consider that their boy had dishonored 
them? Did the whole town jeer him? Instead, 
did not the older men slap him familiarly on the 
back and laugh approvingly and knowingly ?’’ 

Our conventional code has said that woman is 
better than man and that more should be required 
of her. The practical effect of such one-sided 
morality has been to make woman the prey of 
man, encouraging him in the manly pastime of 
sending a better creature than himself to ruin, 
while he retains the respect and confidence of 
society. Another mother argues that a boy should 
be taught by his mother that it is as much a dis- 
grace for him to pe immoral as for his sister to be 
so, that the responsibility of a father is the same 
as that of the mother, that his children would suf- 
fer equally for his wrong, and that it is his duty 
to protect every woman. ‘‘The place to begin is 
home,’’ says this writer, ‘‘and the persons most 
responsible for all this suffering are the mothers 
of the boys.’’ 

Another correspondent, this time a young 
woman, brings out vigorously the responsibility of 
fathers. ‘‘I note the pleato mothers. It’s always 
the poor mothers! Why don’t you plead with 
fathers to consider the honor of another man’s 
daughter as precious as that of his own child’s? 
Why should the poor, tortured girls be put in 
prison, while their betrayers go free and unblem- 
ished?’’ One standard of purity for both sexes is 
the corner-stone of sound morality. It is only the 
moral cowardice and weakness of men that have 
tolerated anything short of that. To teach that 
woman is better than man and that less should be 
expected of man is no real contribution to woman’s 
honor, but its practical effect, as we have seen, is 
to expose woman to shame and ruin from the hand 
of one who should be her protector. The creation 
of a single standard is a matter of slow education. 
It will not come at one bound or ina single gen- 
eration. But when boys are trained to see that 
what is wrong for their sisters is wrong for them, 
and that men should guard the virtue of every 
woman as they would that of mother, sister, wife, 
the triumph of social purity will be assured. 

Another important factor urged in many of 
these letters to LesLin’s on the Kauffman stories 
is sex education. Students of the subject very 
generally agree that many of the dangers that 


come to children on the street and in the school 
would be greatly lessened through proper moral 
and scientific instruction. The points in dispute 
are as to who should give the instruction, the age 
at which it should begin and the methods to be em- 
ployed. Writing upon the question of age, a sub- 
scriber says, ‘‘I have found this, in discussing the 
matter with clubwomen, an invariabie point of 
doubt. The young mother postpones and post- 
pones, from lack of moral courage to desert the 
ways of her forefathers, until the child, reading 
the parent with the unerring accuracy of childhood 
and already having received its baptism of filth, is 
as unwilling to have the subject approached as is 
the mother. I agree with an English socialistic 
writer, ‘Ketch ’em while they’re kids.’’” 

In the schools the subject of sex education 
ought not to be touched until the child has reached 
the age of puberty, and even then it would bea 
question whether teachers could be found qualified 
to approach the situation with dignity and effect- 
iveness. In college and university the subject 
may be taught under none of these difficulties. 
But parents, fathers with sons and mothers with 
daughters, are pre-eminently the ones to give such 
instruction to their children. The age at which 
this should be begun and the degrees by whicha 
full measure of knowledge should be imparted can- 
not be determined by hard and fast rule. 

Provided such instruction be given intelligently 
and upon a foundation of morality and religion, 
there is no method of combating the social evil 
thathasin it more of promise. All children do not 
have homes where such training cen be given, nor 
are all parents competent to give it, so that much 
will still remain to be done through the schools. 

This part of the discussion cannot be better 
closed than by reference to a weakness of woman 
--the weakness not of the woman who has fallen, 
but of the rest of her sex in their attitude toward 
her. None are so hard on the woman who has 
erred as her own sex. Repentant though she be, 
how hard it is for a sinful woman to gain recogni- 
tion among women! Many a girl, deceived or led 
into taking the first fatal step, would gladly go 
back to a life of virtue if she thought her own sex 
would receive her when she came ready to prove 
her repentance by a quiet and pure life. ‘‘The 
gossip and hardness of women,’’ writes one, 
‘‘drive again into the gutter many a one who has 
escaped and would lead a better life if only she 
were shown a fraction of the sympathy and help 
that the male prostitute receives. ’’ 

That one only out of many letters from women 
has touched this vital point in reformation is in 
itself evidence of the weakness of the sex. Even 
though she who has sinned has outraged the honor 
of womankind, she deserves, if repentant, not less 
consideration than her unrepentant male com- 
panions in guilt. Woman fixes the social stand- 
ards. Justice and religion demand that the fallen 
who are truly repentant be given ‘‘another chance, ”’ 
but it will never be done until the unfallen women 
of the land exhibit greater sympathy and helpful- 
ness to their fallen sisters. 
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World’s Greatest Pageant— Durbar at Delhi 
































WHERE THE ROYAL COUPLE ENTERED INDIA, 


\pollo Bunder at Bombay, where the first British sovereigns to set foot on Indian soil were welcomed to their Eastern empire 
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POPULAR INTEREST IN THE DURBAR. A PICTURESQUE SPECTACLE. 
Crowds watching a grand procession from the steps of the Juma Musjid A\ Durbar procession at Delhi passing the mosque of Juma Musjid with 
Mosque at Delhi. a baby elephant in full state regalia at its head 















































BRITAIN'S LOYAL NA'FIVE SUBJECTS. THE ROYAL VOYAGE TO INDIA 
Veterans of the Indian mutiny approaching the royal amphitheater at Notable figures on board the steamer ‘‘Medina”’ at Port Said 
Delhi. Some of the bloodiest incidents of the mutiny occurred just out Left to right, back row: Gereral Sir Reginald Wingate (the sirdar of Egypt); Prince 
side of Delhi. These old soldiers were hailed with cheers. They Mohamed Al Pasha the Duke of Te< k Prince Zia- de Din (heir apparent to the Turkish 
aire - _ ate : , . “— . ae throne who headed the specia urkish mission to greet their majesties); the Khedive o 
wore weather-beaten uniforms and made only « pretense of keeping up Egypt: King George and Lord hitchener. Front row: Queen Mary and Kiamil Pasha 


i military formation. (Ex-Grand Vizier of Turkey.) 

The Durbar (grand state function) at Delhi, India, held lately to celebrate the accession of King George V. of England as Emperor and Queen Mary as 
Empress of India, far outshone the Durbar of 1903, when King Edward was proclaimed emperor The scenes above portrayed occurred in 1903, but they 
were virtually duplicated in the recent event. The day before ro Durbar opened 150 ruling chiefs paid homage to the emperor. The scene at the imperial 
function was one of Oriental splendor. It was : announced that hereafter Delhi, instead of Calcutta, would be the capital of India. The Emperor signalized 
ihe Oceasion by giving $1,600,000 to promote popular education. Processions of various kinds took place and the Emperor was cheered by a vast multitude 
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Hunting the Wild Goose on Duxbury Bay 
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LUCKY AND HAPPY HUNTERS. HOMEWARD BOUND, SPOIL-LADEN. 


Boston and New York sportsmen lined up to show results of a Party of hunters on their way back to the railroad station carrying the 
morning’s sport trophies of their marksmanship 
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SHOT FROM 


AMBUSH. i 


Fast-flying birds slain 
on the wing by skill- 
ful marksmen con- 
cealed in a blind near 
the shore of the bay. 









































ALL’S FAIR IN HUNTING. ‘ FEATHERED DECEIVERS. ° 
Trained decoys pegged out in front of a blind to attract passing flocks. Live decoys sent over the water to make it seem safe for wild ones. 
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VETERAN SPORSTMEN. A DEADLY VOLLEY. THE DOG’S SHARE OF THE HUNT. 
Barny Williamson, the noted trainer of Hunters firing all together at a doomed flock, in the distance Well-trained retriever bringing in a dead 
decoy geese, greeting an old friend. goose from the water. 


Duxbury Bay, Mass., is a noted hunting resort lying thirty-eight miles southeast of Boston. Vast numbers of wild geese swarm on its 
waters during the shooting season, attracting sportsmen from all parts of the land. . Many a big bag of game is secured by the expert 
marksmen, who fire from blinds and who employ tame birds to decoy the wild ones into range. 
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Picturing the Events of the Time 















































A TROOP. OF BLIND BOY SCOUTS. 
These school boys of Louisville, Ky., although sighiless, are almost as capable in 
field work as those who have good eyes, 


ROSS & BRYANT 


ANOTHER BOY SCOUT BAND. 
Young musicians at Miami, Fla., belonging to the famous organization which is 
. drawing into its membership tens of thousands of active boys. 
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PUBLIC EXCITE 
MENT OVER A 
FAMOUS TRIAL. 


Big crowd at Los An 
geles, Cal., striving to 
get a peep into the 
courtroom to see the 
McNamara brothers 
sentenced for blowing 
up the ‘“*Times’”’ 
building. 
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SUPPRESSING FALSE WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
City Sealer Fred C. Janssen and deputies burning thousands of con 
fiscated wooden measures in Milwaukee, Wis. Many metal 
measures and scales were sunk in Lake Michigan. 








MORGAN 


BARRETT 


AN EXPERT POLO TEAM. 
Members of the Boise, Idaho, Polo Club who recently won a 
match with the First Cavalry team and thereby gained the 
championship of the Northwest. 


















































A $1,500,000 FIRE IN MANILA. 


Not long ago the Chinese commercial sec 
tion of the city was swept by flames. Gen 


eral Funston directed the fighting of the fire. 


FRUIT PRODUCERS’ NOVEL EXPOSITION. 
National Horticultural Congress and Apple Show held in the Auditorium Hall 
at St. Joseph, Mo. Exhibits were displayed from all 
parts of the country 
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A NEWSPAPER’S NEW HOME. 
Fine building at Los Angeles, Cal., of the 


“Examiner,’’ one of the great Hearst chain 
of daily journals. 
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Mexico’s 


Curious Christmas Customs 


By HARRIET QUIMBY 


























PYPICAL STREET SCENE AT CHRISTMAS TIME. 














During Christmas Wes in City of Mexico large quantities of Spanish moss. pine branches and Christmas trees are placed on sile in the stree 














surrounding the Alameda. 
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THE CHILDREN’S FAIRYLAND. 





A GROTESQUE DISPLAY. 


One of the numerous street booths in which are sold candy figures used for the decoration of These figures, called Pinatas, vary in design each year. They represent bull fighters, angels, 


home altars during the Posada festival beginning nine days prior to Christmas. 

















ballet dancers and other odd figures suggested by local customs. 






































A PINATA BOOTH. 


The Pinata is a huge hollow doll, easily broken 


T IS too bad that old customs are passing away, 
even in Mexico. Many countries have quaint 
Christmas feasts, but Mexico has had the 
quaintest of all. Its nine-day fiesta is partly a 

religious and partly a social holiday. Not many for- 
eigners have been privileged to see these singular 
feasts, yet a few years ago they were a rule in every 
well-regulated Mexican household. 

The posadas—or, as they are called in some parts 
of Mexico, the jornadas—-begin nine days before 
Christmas and continue up to the very holiday. The 
Christmas spirit begins early in Mexico and the holi- 
day is a prolonged festival of good cheer, for the 
best can be found in the Mexican home. 

The posada is based on the legend that Joseph and 
Mary traveled from Nazareth to Bethlehem nine days, 
and that each night they had to beg for their posada, 
which means their lodging. Mexican families usual]: 
arrange to hold their posadas together. Each family 
entertains another on one of the nights. 

The little party assembles about eight o’clock at 
the appointed house, and each member is provided 
with a candle, the servants included. A_ procession 
is formed, headed by two pilgrims, represented by 
little statuettes of Joseph on foot and Mary mounted 


on a donkey, which Joseph leads. Mary is always 


It is filled with sweets. During the 
’osada the pinatas are broken, scattering their contents over the floor, 
slhe children delight in scrambling for these, 





SUBSTITUTE FOR A TREE. 

This bundle contains Christmas 

The blind folded girl attempts to break the 
package and let out the contents, 


gaudily dressed in blue satin, while Joseph is dressed 
like a toiler. 

The procession marches down the halls of the 
house, with a choir of ladies and girls singing the 
Virgin’s Litany. Some of the party enter the draw- 
ing-room and represent the owner. The latter then 
has a dialogue with the rest of the pilgrims outside. 
The pilgrims knock at the door and ask for a night’s 
lodging. A gruff reply is given from the inside. 
The pilgrims persist and chant a charming medieval 
litany.. Finally the household appears to relent. 
Joseph and Mary enter and are given a place in the 
corner of the room. All present kneel before the 
figures, which rest on an improvised altar, amid 
candles, tinsel and toys. 

At the close of these religious exercises, all the 
children are ready for their sweets and for supper. 
French candies are passed around in little pottery 
toys, the latter being kept as souvenirs. 

The pinata is the chief attraction of the evening. 
One of the big clay water jars, so common in Mexico, 
has been decorated with tissue paper and tinsel and 
enveloped in papier-mache, so as to resemble the 
figure of an angel, man or woman. The pinata is 
hung up in the middle of the room. Each member of 
the party is given achance to break the water jar 




















ALTAR OF THE PILGRIMS. 
These symbolic figures in the celebration of 
the Posada represent events of the time 
of Christ's birth. 


goodies 


which it incloses. The persons are blindfolded and 
given a small club and a chance for three blows. 

The water jar is full of toys, candies, dolls and 
figures. If a blow happens to break it, the whole 
company joins in the scramble for the presents that 
fall out and seatter over the floor. The display of 
these pinatas or figures on the booths in the Mexican 
streets makes almost a_ startling spectacle, for 
at a distance it looks as if persons were being exe- 
cuted. 

The Christmas fun culminates in Mexico on the 
night before Christmas. Fifteen minutes before the 
midnight clock strikes, there is singing of the litany. 
Just at midnight a curtain is drawn, disclosing the 
stable, with Mary and Joseph and a brilliant star 
marking the spot in the manger where the young 
Christ is to lie. Two persons are chosen to place the 
child in his manger cradle. With the completion of 
the ceremony of the nativity, a Mexican supper be- 
gins. No meat is served, fish, vegetables and fruits 
comprising the chief features of the menu. Dancing 
continues until dawn. 

These Christmas feasts are very generally ob- 
served in Mexico, although in some cases the reli- 
gious features are not maintained as of old, but have 
been subordinated to the social festivities. 
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in the Feminine World 
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YOUTHFUL INSURGENTS OF THE FAIR SEX, 


Four hundred high school students parading the streets of Springfield, O., in a strike for single sessions. Formerly the school had a single session daily from 


8a. m. to 12.30 p. m. 


Phis Fall, however, two sessions per day were instituted, which prevented the pupils from working afternoons to earn money to pay 


their way through school. Car fare to and from the school is doubled by the afternoon session. plan 
























































GROWN-UP PUPILS IN A WESTERN SCHOOL. 
Women of the neighborhood gathered in a Cincinnati public school to learn 
the art of cooking. This is the beginning of a movement to make the 

city’s expensive schools more useful to the people. 

















HORNADAY 
AN AMERICAN WOMAN'S KINGDOM. 
Residence of Mrs. Henrietta M. King, the proprictor of 1,250,000 acres of 
land in the lower Gulf Coast region of Texas. She employs over 300 men. 
Upon this ranch 80,000 calves are branded annually. 
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OFFICE BUILDING ON MRS. KING'S RANCHI. 
In this structure is conducted the extensive business which the management 
and development of the proprietor’s immense estates entail. 








MRS. KING'S COSTLY FIREPROOF STABLES. 
This building shelters a large number of animals utilized in the great opera- 
tions, agricultural and otherwise, on Mrs. King’s property. 


P-TO-DATE womankind manifests itself in earn needed money for their support. This is taking and other use ful arts. This will have more far- 

U these progressive days in a variety of interest- a leaf from the old book of the labor unions. In Cin- reaching results than may at once appear. In Texas 

ing ways besides the suffragette movement. cinnati the women of the poorer districts are imbued a woman owns and manages a vast estate and has a 

Three instances are pictorially recorded on this page. | with a desire to improve their culinary skill, so as to small army of helpers and dependents at her com- 

In Springfield, O., the high-school girls discovered an add to the healthfulness and happiness of their homes. mand. She isa standing illustration of the capacity 

economie grievance and struck for shorter hours of Therefore they are gathering in the evenings at the of at least some of her sex for the largest affairs. 
school work, so that they might have more time to public-school buildings to undergo training in cookery Few men possess her capacity for administration. 








The Girl That Goes Wrong 


“By REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN, 


EDITOR'S NOTE: 
who are at the falling-in-love age. 


instances of such meanness and perfidy as the man in the narrative displays. 


In this story Mr. Kauffman portrays the sad fate of a girl who loved unwisely. 


Author of *“The House of Bondage” 


He sounds a note of warning to all young people 


Unfortunately an admonition of this sort is too frequently needed, for there are few adults who have not observed 
In the felicitous manner in which the story is told Mr. Kauffman is at his best. 


The Girl That Was Engaged 


YRA was engaged to be married. 

That was only two years ago, and in the 
intervening twenty-four months a great 
many things have happened to Myra. You 

may not chance to see her walking up and down New 
York’s Fourteenth Street to-night, for you may not 
chance to be in New York; but if you are in any 
large city in any so-called Civilized Country, you can 
see her double. For Myra is legion and her story is 
so obvious that vou have guessed it with the first 
three words that | have written. 

Yet you wouldnt believe, to look at her, that, 
two years ago, she was, to all appearances, just like 
any other girl of her age. Now her cheap hat isa 
little more flamboyant than it was then, her cheap 
clothes all a little more noticeable. Her eyes, which 
are bright, are something more than fearless; her 
cheeks, which are thin, are something more than 
pink. She has an air that is at once bold and furtive; 
and always, with a strangely restless and searching 
movement, she walks up and down—up and down— 
like a wild animal, though whether it is the walk of 
an animal that is caged or of a beast in quest of prey, 
you find it difficult honestly to determine. 

Nevertheless, in the summer of 1909, Myra was 
engaged to be married. She was a slipof a girl then, 
with health in every movement and a simple girlish- 
ness of mind and manner. In the small New Jersey 
town that was her home, people spoke of her parents 
as of highly respectable, if somewhat rigid, persons. 
Her father was a locomotive fireman, with a ‘‘run’’ 
from Camden to the seashore; her mother was a hard- 
working housewife, charged with the rearing of three 
more children than she could afford to rear, and Myra 
was still a pupil at the local qehool and within a year 
or less of graduation. 

Ross Roberts she had Sieve pretty much all her 
life. He used to play with Myra when they were 
both youngsters, though Ross was three years her 
senior; but he had ‘‘quit school’’ early and had gone 
to work in Jersey City for some time, and was now 
returned to a poor job in the canning works of his 
native town, aureoled by the glory that encircles the 
young man of the country who has really lived in 
view of New York. 

Ross was a tall, thin lad, with a slight stoop, the 
result of his work, and a conventional air, consequent 
upon a careful study of a volume that he kept locked 
in his bureau drawer and that was entitled, ‘‘The 
Ruies of the Best Society; Or What To Wear and 
What To Do on All Occasions.’’ He had black hair 
and blue eyes, had Ross—singularly clear and honest 
blue eyes they were—and he was altogether, barring 
the artificiality laboriously acquired from ‘‘The Rules 
of the Best Society,’’ a pleasant-seeming person. 

=e 

There was no guile in Ross and no inherent de- 
pravity. Indeed, depravity is too strong a word 
justly to be applied to his usually predominating 
characteristics. In spite of his years in sight of that 
southern water front of the Big City, which looks 
like the jagged teeth in the gaping lower jaw of a 
wolf, his life had been what is generally accounted 
clean. Perhaps the purchase of ‘‘The Rules of the 
Best Society’’ was the expression of a temperamental 
tendency; but if it was not that, then the study of 
those ‘‘Rules’’—though, save in his spontaneous 
moments, it imposed a vast deal of silliness upon him 
—certainly imposed as well a rigid conventionality 
that, unlike most conventionality, exercised a power- 
ful influence on the young fellow’s real character. 

Ross believed in everything that Good Society, as 
embodied in those ‘‘Rules,’’ believes in. It was 
‘‘right’’ to honor womanhood and to walk on the gut- 
ter side of the pavement when taking a ‘‘lady’’ for a 
promenade. It was ‘‘right’’ to speak chivalrously of 
‘*The Other Sex’’ and to rise when a “‘lady’’ entered 
the room. And it was shockingly ‘‘wrong’’ for the 
‘‘lady’’ to eat soup by drawing her spoon toward her 
instead of pushing it away from her, and for the 
‘‘gentleman’’ to wear tan shoes with ‘‘evening 
clothes.’’ 

Of course Ross did not own ‘‘evening clothes,’’ but 
he was well fitted to criticise those who did own 
them. Of course, too, the wages upon which he was 
struggling to live put most of the ‘‘Rules’’’ require- 
ments beyond his ever-straining reach. But the 
‘*Rules’’ expressed to Ross something deeper than the 
deceptive unreality which Carlyle has shattered. 
They expressed, in brief, an Attitude Toward Life, 
and to that attitude Ross wholly attained. It was an 
attitude—though this he never formulated—assumed 
upon the ancient theory that a ‘‘gentleman’’ may do 
some things and, repenting, remain a ‘‘gentleman,’’ 
but that a ‘‘lady’’ doing those same things once and 
forever ceases to be a ‘‘lady.’’ 

As most of the ‘‘Rules’’ seemed to apply to a 
man’s conduct toward a woman, and as all the im- 
portant chapters—certainly the most interesting 
chapters—had to do with ‘‘Courtship,’’ ‘‘Engage- 








Leslie’s Course Strongly Commended. 


Strong testimony to the effectiveness and propriety of 
Les.ie’s crusade against the White Slavery Iniquity is con 
stantly being added to. Among the many letters of com 
mendation received at this office from persons of promi 
nence is the following : 


Epitor LesLir’s WEEKLY— 


I have been reading with interest the various arti- 
cles on the Social Evil which you have published the 
past few months, and desire to join the innumerable 
host of American citizens, in commending you for 
this service to humanity. It is needless to say that 
Mr. Kauffman’s articles are particularly forceful and 
cannot help but arouse the citizens of the entire 
country. His “House of Bondage” has done much 
already for the betterment of these conditions, and 
will be used as a text-book in all battles against 
White Slavery. However, I believe LesLige’s can do 
more good on account of its frequent visitation to the 
readers, which keeps one’s interest to the highest 
point all the time. God speed LESLIE’s in its noble 
undertaking! 

The Christian Citizenship Union of Denver is 
greatly interested in this movement you have inau- 
gurated and we desire to aid in any way we can. In- 
deed, plans have been laid for some action by our 
Union in which we will have the hearty co-operation 
of Judge Lindsey, the Ministerial Alliance and other 
bodies. We hope to accomplish something definite. 


With sincere best wishes, I remain, 
Yours very truly, 
H. G. FisHer, President, 
Denver Christian Citizenship Union. 
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ment,’’ and ‘‘The Wedding,’’ Ross was naturally 
eager—as, in truth, what young man is not eager?- 
to put the regulations concerning such matters into 
practice. Marriage upon his present wages, he quite 
clearly observed, was entirely outside of the ques- 
tion, and would probably remain outside of it for 
some years to come; but courtship and engagement— 
even if the ‘‘Rules’’ said that long engagements ‘‘are 
no longer considered fashionable in the highest cir- 
cles’’—were still possible; and so Ross proceeded to 
fall in love with little Myra. 
=e 

At this point of the proceeding$, the Pristine Male 
in the senate of Ross’s mind moved for a suspension 
of the Rules, and the motion was unanimously car- 
ried. For Ross found himself truly in love. Where 
Myra fell short, he began by excusing her and ended 
by forgetting the shortage. In brief, from that 
moment until long after the end of their relations, 
he felt and behaved as thousands of young men in his 
circumstances feel and behave; and ‘‘The Rules of 
the Best Society,’’ though they may have affected 
him at the beginning, really influenced him not at all 
either in the climax or in his final point of view. In 
both the climax and his final point of view he was, 
as you will pray remember, a wholly familiar type. 

What, then, I wish to present to you is a pair of 
lovers, normal, young, propelled by forces that they 
do not understand, amid limitations that they do not 
comprehend, against laws of which they are ignorant. 
What happened to them is what is happening at your 
doorstep to hundreds of people that have never read 
‘‘The Rules of the Eest Society,’’ and that, though 
the couples finally divide upon the rock on which such 
rules are founded, would not read the book if you 
gave it them. 

The stars—the first faint stars of a summer even- 
ing—were in the sky, and the long, sandy road was 
just beginning to stir with the first salt breeze from 
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How to Obtain Back Numbers 
Mr. Kauffman’s soul-stirring stories are to be the main 
feature of LesLIe’s for several months tocome. Those 
wanting back numbers may obtain them as long as the 
limited meow lasts by forwarding ten cents in coin or 
ames for each copy desired. _Address— LESLIE'S 
WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The following stories have appeared : 
“The Perils of White Slavery.’’ Merch 234 
“The Girl That Wanted Ermine."’ March 30th 
“The Girl That Was Hungry.”’ April 27th 
“*The Girl That Wasn’t Told."’ May 1lith 
“The Girl That Studied Art.’’ May 25th 
“The Girl That Was Romantic."’ June 8th 
“The Girl That Was Weak."’ June 224 
‘The Girl That Went to See."’ July 6th 
‘The Girl That Was Bad.”’ July 13th 
“The Woman That Succeeded.’’ Aug. 34 
“The Woman That Is Bohemian.’’ Aug. 17th 
“The Women That Served.’’ Aug. 3ist 
“The Girl That Was Poor.’’ Sept. 14th 
“The Pather That Was Careful."’ Sept. 28th 
**A Case of Retrogression.’’ Oct. 12th 
** The Girl That Kiiled.’’ Oct. 26th 
“The House of Silence.”’ Nov. 9th 
“The Girl That Was Cursed.’’ Nov. 30th 
“Those Things Which We Ought to 
Have Done.’ Dec. 14th. | 





the east, that night when Ross told Myra that he 
loved her. They had gone for a walk beyond the 
limits of the little town, and to the spell that falls 
over a man when his day’s hard work is done there 
was added the odorous magic of the twilight. As 
Myra looked at Ross, the sense of freedom from the 
cannery stirred in his blood and gave him a new 
glamour; and, as the boy returned her gaze, the tang 
of the air added fresh roses to her cheeks and the low 
light smoothed away all the patches of poverty and 
the angles of immaturity. 

**Will you be goin’ back to school this fall?’’ } 
asked her. 

She nodded. 

**Oh, I guess so!’’ she said. 

**An’ you don’t like it?”’ 

‘*Sometimes I do an’ sometimes I don’t. Still, 
it’s worth goin’ on with now; there’s only one more 
year of it.”’ 

A tree overhung the road, but its lowest branches 
were high. Ross reached one and tore a leaf from it. 
He was glad to be tall, and she saw how tall he was. 

‘*What are you goin’ to do then?’’ he inquired. 

**I don’t know,’’ she answered. ‘‘Maybe help 
mother round the house; maybe get work in the 
cannery.’’ 

**An’ maybe—marry ?”’ 

- 

He flushed deeply as he put the timid query, and 
she flushed deeply as she turned her pretty head away 
to answer it. 

**T haven’t thought very much about that,’’ she 
said. 

A sudden boldness seized him. It came he knew 
not whence, and it amazed him; but he liked it. 

**T have,’’ he declared. ‘‘I’ve been thinkin’ lots 
about it. And I don’t want you to marry, Myra.”’ 

She laughed a little. 

**You don’t?”’ she said. 

**Not—not some other fellow,’’ he stammered. 
‘“Myra,’’ he began—and then he found his arm sud- 
denly around her waist and his tremulous voice giv- 
ing utterance to the thing that was in his heart— 
**Myra, I love you, I love you!”’ 

‘Oh, Ross!’’ She said it deprecatingly, but she 
let him kiss her; and as their ‘ips met in the twi- 
light, her own heart awoke and she kissed him and 
knew that she loved him in return. 

It was all natural and beautiful, all innocent and 
unpremeditated, and for many weeks it was nothing 
else. But even in romance there comes a time when 
ways and means must be considered, and, when that 
time came in this romance, Myra and Ross discon- 
certedly discovered that (though ways are easy in 
our free republic, where any pair may marry if they 
have lived for twenty-one years, or have chosen in- 
dulgent parents, and possess the price of a license) 
means are not so ready. 

Myra had no marriage portion; her portion was 
nothing but love and a willingness to work. Ross 
had only a wage that scarcely sufficed for his own 
maintenance, and whatever prospect he had of more 
lay very far ahead. Marriage, even to their young 
brains and clamoring pulses, revealed itself only as a 
present impossibility. They planned and hoped, but 
to no real purpose. They turned the problem over 
and over, aS a woman turns a piece of silk in her en- 
deavor to devise a method of putting it to a use for 
which it is too small; but they found no solution. 
They experienced a strong resentment at the im- 
palpable order of things that was denying them a 
condition to which they instinctively felt that they 
had a just claim. They wanted to rebel, but saw in 
rebellion nothing but ultimate economic destruction. 
Yet they were resolved not to surrender. ‘‘We won’t 
give up!’’ they said. ‘‘We’ll wait!’’ 

And so they waited. 

There is nothing harder. Youth calls; life calls; 
the voices of the unborn plead and command— and all 
must be denied. Many there are that possess a cer- 
tain sort of strength and stand firm against these 
things, until the dawning of a somewhat less evil 
fortune, even if it dawn too late. Many there are, 
also, that take up the weapons at hand and declare 
war upon all established customs, even should the 
customs that are established conquer at the last. 
And many marry, with Poverty for bridesmaid and 
Despair for groomsman—and many only hesitate, 
and attempt a compromise, and are lost. 

The summer passed for Myra and Ross, and the 
autumn came, and Myra went again to school. The 
leaves fell from the trees and the snow covered them, 
and the distant prospect remained distant. In the 
following spring Myra graduated and went to work 
in the cannery, and every month she visibly grew 
older and less hopeful, and every month the lovers 
felt the days of better fortune retreating farther and 
farther ahead. 

After work, in the second summer, there came 


(Continued on page 726.) 
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Alaska’s Awful Shipwreck Curse 


By ROBERT D. 


Washington Corresponden 


Leslie’s Weekly 
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ENGULFED IN THE WATERS. 


Steamer “Spokane” which went down in Seymour Narrows 
this year Phe “Cottage City” also went to the bottom there in 
1911. 

















BONES OF SEACRAIFT ON NOME BEACH. 


The United States Life Saving crew there, the only one in 
Alaska, has gone to the rescue of 218 ships in six years. 














\ LEVIATHAN’S LEAP FROM THE SEA 


UL nique shipwreck of*the “Princess May” on Sentinel Island last 
year Structural ways were erected and the vessel got off at 


high tide. 
































AN ILL-FATED TREASURE SHIP. 


The “Portland,” the first vessel to bring out gold from Alaska 
wrecked on the beach at Katalla, in 1910, 
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ABANDONED TO SEA AND FROST. 


Striking appearance of the steamship “Farallon” wrecked in 
January, 1910, in Illiamnia Bay. 


ANOTHER VICTIM OF LIGHTLESS COASTS- 


Steamship “Olympia,” hull and cargo valued at $150,000, which 
met her doom in 1910 off Bligh Island. 









































OVERTAKEN BY DISASTER. 
The steamship “Saratoga,” which was stranded and_ totally 
wrecked off Bushby Island in 1908, causing a loss of $175,000, on 
the vessel and the cargo. 


O YOU know that during the past twenty 
years, besides the numerous lives lost and 
the thousands of souls endangered, sixty 
large vessels have gone down in Alaskan 
waters; that the property loss in that comparatively 
short space of time has aggregated the appalling fig- 
ure of nearly $6,000,000; that in six hundred miles 
of British Columbia waterways adjacent to our north- 
ern Territory its government maintains over one 
hundred lighthouses and lights of the best type, while 
; for all Alaska, a coastline esti- 
mated at thirty thousand miles, 
as rugged and dangerous to navi- 
gate as any in the world, the 
United States government has 
provided the utterly inadequate 
number of seventy-four lights, 
half of which are lamps several 
times more powerful than the 
ordinary stable lantern, and in 
some cases placed in the limbs 
or on the stumps of trees; that 
3ritish Columbia, in the short 
1 stretch of waterway traversed 
by American ships, has installed 
caea fifty fog signals, while for our 
Washington corres ¢ “ 
pondent of Leslies thousands of miles of Alaskan 
Veekly shores we have ten? On an 
average, three large ships, many 
carrying passengers, go to the bottom every year in 
Alaskan waters; still, this government sees fit to 
maintain only one life-saving station to patrol all that 
great wreckage-strewn coast. Imagine such amazing 
indifference on the part of Congress to a Territory 
which, though not yet developed, has already paid 
for itself fifty times, and last year yielded over $12,- 
000,000 to this country in domestic merchandise 
alone, nearly as much as the Philippines! Conceive, 
if you are able, the utter neglect of these vast water- 
ways our own people must traverse at the risk of 
their lives, and through which, the past season, one 
thousand vessels, mostly American, passed. Is that 
giving Alaska a square deal? 

The number of lights provided by the United 
States government for the vast wreckage-strewn 
coast of Alaska is a disgrace to acivilized nation. In 
the world there is not a rougher or harder to navigate 
fog or snow-driven coastline. Nor has any a more 
fatal or ghastly history. There is no record of the 
lives lost or the number of souls which have been in 
peril, but in twenty years sixty large vessels have 
gone to the bottom. The property loss has reached 
the stupendous figure of $6,000,000. And what, in 
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ROBERT D. HEINL, 


A COMPANY OF CASTAWAYS. 
Passengers and members of the crew of the abandoned 


“Farallon” who had to row in an open boat one hundred 
miles for assistance. 


that time, has this government done to relieve the 
appalling situation? 

Among its aids to navigation, Congress has au- 
thorized and there have been established some seventy 
lights and a lone life-saving station. So enormous is 
the Territory of Alaska that if its coastline could be- 
come a thread its length would more than girdle the 
earth. The reader may imagine for himself what the 
result might be. Seventy-odd candles would come 
about as near to lighting the dangerous points of the 
Mediterranean Sea. Half of the lights are so-called 
post-lanterns, several times more powerful than the 
ordinary stable lantern. In some places these lights, 
instead of being suspended from posts, are hung on 
the limbs of trees, as at Channel Island, in Tongass 
Narrows. Midway Islands Light, in Stephens Pas- 
sage, is a lens lantern hanging from the top of_a 
small house. The illumination at Orca Bay and Inlet 
—the entrance to Cordova, the terminal of the princi- 
pal railway in Alaska—is marked by a single, fixed, 
ordinary harbor light, four lanterns on posts and one 
on the stump of a tree. 

There could not be a better way to show how 
criminally negligent Congress has been in this matter 
than to compare the splendid manner in which the 
adjacent waters of British Columbie are lighted with 
that in which those of Alaska are lighted. In six 
hundred miles of British Columbia waterways, trav- 
ersed by American ships, that government maintains 
over one hundred lighthouses and lights of the best 
type, while, as has been remarked, for all Alaska, a 
coastline estimated at thirty thousand miles, with the 
worst weather and storm conditions, this government 
provides the utterly inadequate number of seventy- 
four. If there are any lanterns on stumps of trees in 
British Columbia, the fact is not published. From 
the British Columbia line, one American skipper told 
me that he had traveled ten thousand miles in south- 
eastern Alaskan waters without seeing a light or 
hearing a sound from a fog horn. It is a fact that in 
the seven hundred miles from Cape Hinchinbrook, at 
the entrance to Prince William Sound, to Scotch Cap, 
Unimak Pass, there is not a single light and but one 
buoy. The course is solid rock bottomed, the chan- 
nels narrow and crooked and whipped by heavy gales. 
In summer sixty per cent. of the days are foggy. It 
snows every day in winter and spring. From Unimak 
Pass to Attu, in the Aleutian Islands, nine hundred 
miles in a straight line, the aids to navigation pro- 
vided consist of two buoys in a harbor. Everything 
with regard to navigation in that part of the North 
Pacific is bad. An experienced navigator told me 
that this territory was not even decently charted. 


A RESCUE VESSEL. 
United States Revenue cutter “Tahoma,” one of the craft which 


in six years have assisted sixty-eight vessels in distress and saved 
873 persons. 


Not so very long ago the commander of the Japa- 
nese cruiser Naniwa applied to Captain Walker W. 
Joynes, of the United States revenue cutter Tahoma, 
for sailing directions to Kisca, in the Aleutian Isl- 
ands. The best Captain Joynes could do was to give 
him an ancient chart, the only one available. The 
Jap never found Kisca. He finally became weary of 
groping about in the fog and sailed away in disgust. 
Captain Stone, of the United States steamship 
Buffalo, it is said, located Kisca after a four days’ 
search. In the Pribilofs, the great fur-sealing dis- 
trict, there are no government lights. The fog here 
is simply impenetrable. From Unimak Pass to St. 
Michael Bay, at the mouth of the Yukon River, a 
distance of six hundred and fifty miles, there are two 
lights and one buoy. From Unimak Pass to the head 
of Bristol Bay, three hundred and sixty miles, none. 
From St. Michael’s to the northward, there are said 
to be no aids to navigation in any direction. The 
chart calls for three post lights in that vicinity, one 
at Port Clarence, another at Cape Prince of Wales 
and a third at Cape Espenberg. I have been told by 
a navigator familiar with those waters that these 
lights have not been lighted for two years. 

In the comparatively few hundreds of miles of 
Britigh Columbia waters there are upward of fifty fog 
signals. Alaska’s thousands of miles have but ten. 
British Columbia has in its equipment steam horns, 
compressed-air sirens and diaphones, whistles oper- 
ated by the motion of the waves, Daboll trumpets, 
bells struck by machinery as often as every ten sec- 
onds, bells sounded by the explosion of gas—in fact, 
everything we have and much more. 

Fire alarms in many of our towns are not so fre- 
quent as signals from vessels in distress on the Nome 
beach. In six years the United States life-saving 
crew there—the only station in Alaska—has gone to 
the rescue of 218 ships. Altogether, nearly one 
thousand persons were aboard these ships and the 
estimated value of the property involved was upward 
of $1,000,000. Not less significant is the fact that 
during the past six years revenue cutters in Alaskan 
waters have assisted sixty-eight vessels in distress 
and taken aboard for transportation to the States 873 
shipwrecked persons. On a single rescue trip, the 
revenue cutter Thetis, in the fall of 1907, brought to 
Seattle 250 persons who were taken from the Ameri- 
can ship John B. Currier, wrecked in Bristol Bay. 

The following list of vessels which have gone 
down in Alaskan waters was prepared for us by one 
of the most prominent steamship officials on the 
Pacific coast. It is simply appalling. 

(Continued on page 725) 
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WHEN PESTILENCE RAGED IN CHINA 
Russian disinfecting brigade at work in Harbin where, owin; 
to bad sanitary conditioas, the plague was virulent vd 
where thousands of victims died 


Striking 


\ MARVELOUS ENGINEERING WORK 


dedication of the large Roosevelt dam at Roosevelt, Ariz.. built 
I the U.S. Reclamation Service. The structure is 11,080 feet 
long and holds water for irrigating 210,000 acres 


Review of 


A Review of the Most 





\N IMPRESSIVE SPECTACLE OF SORROW, 


One hundred thousand working men and women parading in 
New York in protest against the Asch building fire which cost 
143 lives of giils employed there. 





THE CHAMPAGNE RIOTS IN FRANCE, 
Crowd burning taxation papers at Bar Sur Aube. The riots were 
caused by the governmeni’s attemptto prescribe what districts 

should call their product champagne. 


By Charles M. Harvey. 


i. 

OT PREVIOUSLY since 1848, the year 
which saw a wave of rebellion sweep over 
Europe from the Shannon and the Seine to 
the Drave and the Danube, which amounted 
in the case of France to revolution, did the world 
witness so much tumult—social, economic, political 
in SO many nations and in so many shapes, as_ took 
place in 1911. The area of disturbance, indeed, cov- 
ered a larger part of the globe than it did in fhe 
‘*wonder year’’ of nearly two-thirds of a century ago, 
for in 1911 it extended to Asia and Africa, and also 
to the Western Hemisphere. With Italy, Turkey, 
Portugal, China, Mexico and Hayti it took the form 
of war, foreign in the case of the two nations first 

mentioned, and civil in the case of the others. 

England and Ireland had in 1911 the most widely 
extended strikes which those countries had known in 
many years. Riots on account of the high prices for 
food took place in France, Germany and Austria. In 
Vienna those disturbances brought martial law, which 
was the first time this was seen in that city since the 
rising in 1848, which forced Ferdinand 1. to abdicate 
and which placed his nephew, Francis Joseph, on the 
throne which he still holds. 

As she did in 1868 with Poland, Russia in 1911 
destroyed the last vestige of Finland’s independence, 
by handing over to the Duma, Russia’s national as- 
sembly, all the functions.of the Finnish legislature. 
The assassination of Premier Stolypin and some other 
high officials showed that, for part of the year, the 
flame of terrorism was abroad in the Czar’s dominion. 
In Spain the conflict with the clericals continues. 
That country, too, had tumults which, for a few 
weeks, aroused fears in Madrid that the republican 
wave from Portugal was about to sweep across the 
border. In the year, too, Spain was once more 
brought into conflict with some of the wild tribes in 
Morocco. 

For two or three months the Morocco controversy 
between France and Germany hung like a cloud over 
the chancelleries and bourses of Europe, threatened 
war between those two countries and called out the 
warning to Germany from Premier Asquith, Chancel- 
lor Lloyd-George and ex-Premier Balfour which 
startled that country and the world. England 
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King George V. and Queen Mary passing through Parliament Square on the way to Westminster 








A NOTABLE POLO CONTEST. 


English and American teams playing in the International Polo 
Match on the Meadowbrook Club’s grounds, Long Ishind 
Ihe match was won by the Americans 


squarely placed herself on the side of France. It 
was believed, and is still believed, too, that a secret 
agreement had been entered into by which Russia 
would also aid France in case Germany precipitated 
war. These considerations impelled Berlin to mod- 
erate its demands and hastened the settlement. Ger- 
many permits France to have virtually a free hand in 
the ‘‘pacifie penetration’’ and organization of Morocco, 
in compensation for which France hands over to Ger- 
many a small tract of territory in the French Congo. 
Only recently did the people of England and Germany 
discover that their cespective countries, for a few 
weeks in July and August, were on the brink of war. 

The opposition which the Franco-German agree- 
ment aroused in Germany found vigorous voice in the 
Reichstag, and this compelled William II. and Chan- 
cellor von Bettmann-Hollweg to grant to that cham- 
ber hereafter the power of ratification or rejection of 
such treaties—a power which the parliaments of 
many other countries, including the American Sen- 
ate, possess. The Morocco pact, however, was ex- 
empt, under existing law, from such surveillance. 
This is an important concession to the direct repre- 
sentatives of the German people. The next logical 
step in the expansion of popular privileges in Ger- 
many will be the assumption by the Reichstag of the 
power of life and death over ministries, which are 
now responsible to the Kaiser only, instead of to par- 
liament, as in England and some other countries. 

The great struggle between the two branches of 
the British Parliament which had been impending for 
several years, or, throughout the whole present Lib- 
eral ascendency, took place in 1911, and, as expected, 
it resulted in a complete victory for the popular 
chamber. - The absolute veto was taken away from 
the House of Lords, but what may be called the sus- 
pensive veto remains. By defeating a bill passed by 
the House of Commons, the Lords can send that 
measure back for reconsideration. But if passed by 
the Commons three times within two years, the bill 
goes to the monarch for his signature, which, of 
course, has never been withheld since Queen Anne, 
in 1707, cast her ‘‘I forbid’’ against the Scotch 
militia bill. 

For the United States the most interesting Euro- 
pean event of the year was the transformation of 
Portugal into a republic. In October, 1910, Manuel 
II. was driven out in a rising which took place in 


\T BRITISH CORONATION PROCESSION, 


\bbey for the coronation ceremonies. The procession was witnessed by 2,000,000 peopl 





THE WORLD'S LARGEST MERCHANT VESSEL. 

The new White Star liner “Olympic,” 800 feet long and of 66,000 

tons burden, arriving in the river Mersey at Liverpool, ready for 
her maiden trip. 


Lisbon, and a provisional regime of the republican 
form was established. This was a tentative scheme 
and there were doubts as to whether it could be main- 
tained. In May, 1911, however, a constitution was 
framed; then a president, Manuel de Arriaga, was 
chosen, and the whole machinery of republican gov- 
ernment started. It was promptly recognized by the 
United States, and the nations of Europe followed 
our example. Sporadic insurrections and invasions 
by monarchists have taken place in the year, but all 
were defeated and the republic gives promise of 
permanency. 
II. 

Africa and Asia furnished some work for the map 
makers in 1911. One African issue, that concerning 
itself primarily with Morocco, which for several 
months appeared to threaten war between France and 
Germany, with England and Russia on the side of 
France, has already been mentioned. This has altered 
the contour of the dependencies and spheres of influ- 
ence of France and Germany, and will make the map 
of 1912 of that part of the world a little different in 
several spots than was that of 1911. 

Another change in the lineaments of the Dark 
Continent was caused by the war which Italy thrust 
on Turkey. The capture of the principal ports of 
Tripoli by the navy and army of Victor Emmanuel III. 
and the invasion of that province by his troops wrest 
from Turkey the last of her African dependencies and 
deal a blow to the prestige of Mohammed V. Italy 
is probably destined to meet many reverses as her 
troops endeavor to penetrate the interior. Tripoli, 
however, was part of Rome’s dominion in the days 
when the empire of the Czsars comprised a large 
part of the civilized world. 

As a result of these developments, the whole of 
northern Africa, along the Mediterranean and the 
Red Sea, finds itself under the control of Powers of 
western Europe. To her provinces of Algeria and 
Tunis, France has now added Morocco. For nearly 
thirty years Egypt has practically been British terri- 
tory. Nobody now believes, or has believed in recent 
times, that England will ever withdraw from Egypt 
unless through some bargain like that by which 
France ceded some of her Congo dependency to Ger- 
many as compensation for the free hand permitted 
her by Germany in Morocco or unless driven out in 
war. Tripoli, the region stretching along the Medi- 
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a Memorable Year 


Events of 


Important 





DEDICATING WORLD’S LARGEST STATUI 


Interesting scene in Rome, Italy, when a million persons gathered 
o honor the memory of ictor Emmanuel II Lhe monument 
cost $20,000,000, 





PHE FUTILE RECIPROCITY FIGHT IN CANADA, 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier, the Canadian premier and Liberal leader 

ulvocating the treaty with the United States in a tervent speech 
at Simeoe, Ont. Laurier was defeated at the polls. 
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HORRORS OF WAR IN TRIPOLL 


Arab women and children driven by soldiers into the city 
from a captured oasis past the dead bodies of their 
own relatives, 


terranean from Egypt to Tunis, has now become an 
Italian colony. 

Not previously within the memory of living men 
has Persia furnished a story of such interest to the 
United States as sit did in 1911. This was because 
an American, William Morgan Shuster, was a large 
force in Persian affairs during the latter half of the 
year. In answer to a request from the Persian min- 
ister at Washington to recommend somebody to reor- 
ganize his country’s financial affairs, our State 
Department named Shuster, who had been an attache 
of our government in Cuba, the Philippines and else- 
where, and who was vouched for by Secretary Knox 
as a capable and energetic man. Shuster arrived in 
Teheran, the Persian capital, on May 12th, and was 
commissioned as treasurer-general by the Persian 
Parliament a month later. Assisted by three other 
young Americans, he set out at once to place that 
country’s finances on a stable, intelligent basis, and 
incidentally to strengthen the constitution, which had 
been decreed a year or two earlier, and to encourage 
Persia to assert her old-time independence against 
foreign meddlesomeness. He baffled the attempts of 
the friends of the deposed Shah, who was a tool of 
Russia, to restore him to power; removed the Cossack 
guards, which the Russian minister at Teheran had 
placed at the treasury, and replaced them by gen- 
darmes of his own selection, under command of an 
American officer, and appointed a British official to 
an important post in northern Persia, a region in 
which Russia assumed the right to exercise supreme 
control. 

Shuster was undoubtedly aware that Russia and 
England, as the Powers having dependencies adjacent 
thereto, had entered into an agreement in 1907 for 
what practically amounted to a partition of Persia, 
but, of course, without asking the consent of the 
Persians. Russia was to extend her sphere of influ- 
ence into the northern provinces, those along the bor- 
der of the Caspian Sea, including Teheran, while 
England was to shape the course of affairs along the 
Arabian Sea and the Persian Gulf, Persia herself be- 
ing permitted to hold the intermediate or buffer zone. 
In this division Russia would have 300,000 square 
miles of territory and 6,000,000 people; England, 
140,000 square miles and 700,000 people, while 180,- 
009 square miles and 2,000,000 inhabitants would 
theoretically be allowed to belong to the Persian gov- 
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BREAKING GROUND FOR A BIG EXPOSITION. 

President Taft digging the first shovelful of earth at the dedica 

tion of the site of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi 
tion of 191K at San lrancisco. 


THE DOCKMEN’S GREAT STRIKE IN ENGL AND. 


Mrs. Keir Hardy, wife of the noted labor leader, addressing a 
Miss meeting of strikers in London, ‘The strike for a time para 
lyzed business, and scared the country. 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHINA. 
Insurgent troops in possession of Hunyang Gate, at Wuchang, 


which was the scene of ruthless killing of Manchus attempting 
to flee from the city. 


ernment, until the time arrived for that, too, to be 
absorbed by one or other of the partners. 

From the beginning of his administration Shuster 
worked against partition. He handled Persia’s cred- 
itors, the larger one of which was Russia, skillfully 
and honestly; instilled a vigor into official life at 
Teheran which had been a stranger there for many 
years; but at last the Persian government succumbed 
to Russia. In the face of the Czar’s order for a col- 
umn of troops to march into the northern provinces, 
Persia apologized to Russia and replaced the Cossacks 
on guard at the treasury. 

But of much greater interest to Americans is the 
rising in China, which began in October, which soon 
spread itself over half of the empire’s eighteen 
provinces and which was directed primarily against 
the Manchu dynasty, that has been in the ascendant 
since 1644. The preliminary draft of a constitution 
on the British model was drawn up by the National 
Assembly in Pekin, which conceded practically all of 
the revolutionists’ demands except the deposition of 
the dynasty, and this was immediately accepted by) 
the throne. It provides for a limited monarchy. A 
large portion of the revolutionists, however, want a 
republic. 

**Out of the chaos and dust of the falling throne of 
the Manchus emerges a free, enlightened nation,’’ 
exclaims Wu Ting-fang, recently the Chinese minis- 
ter to Washington. He embraced the republican idea 
as soon as the revolutionists began to gain ground, 
and as he is well known in England, France and other 
parts of Europe as well as in the United States, the 
republican aspiration soon ceased to be as fantastic 
as it appeared to be at the outset. The term, United 
States of China, has figured frequently in the dis- 
patches from the big empire in the past few weeks. 
Yuan Shi Kai, however, the progressive who was 
made premier by the Pekin government and who has 
been styled China’s Bismarck, says a republic is im- 
practicable for China in the near future, and he is 
probably correct. 

IIT. 

The Western Hemisphere contributed its quota to 
the sum of the turbulence which the world of 1911 
saw. Hayti, which has had a revolution every two 
or three years in the past decade or two, witnessed 
the deposition of President Simon a few months ago, 
and the accession of General Cincinnatus Leconte, 
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THE MAN WHO OVERTHREW DIAZ 


Francisco N. Madero (seated), now President of Mexico, and 
the men who aided him to make the revolution 


a success 





RAISING THE ILL-PFATED ** MAINE.” 


Latest photograph taken of the famous American warship which, 
it is generally believed, was wrecked by a mine explosioa in 
Havana Harbor in 1898. 





NTERNATIONAL news ft vce 
MEN WHO CONFESSED A FEARFUL CRIME. 
The McNamara brothers—John J. at left and James B. at right 


with their counsel, Lawyer Joseph Scott, in court at Los 
Angeles. Cal. 


the leader of the insurgents, to the supreme office. 
Remote Paraguay has had an overturn in its presi- 
dency, but these changes are so frequent in recent 
times that they attract very little attention in the 
United States or anywhere else outside of the sphere 
of the disturbance. Ecuador has had a revolt, with 
a consequent change of administration. President 
Jose Miguel Gomez, of Cuba, has deported some ed- 
itors who were obnoxious to him, and who, as he said, 
endangered the peace of the republic. Report has 
had it that ex-President Castro has been making at- 
tempts to regain power in Venezuela, but the man 
who succeeded him in the presidency after his deposi- 
tion in 1908, Juan Vicente Gomez, was still in office 
at latest accounts. 

Two other Latin-American countries have been 
the scene of tumult recently which attracted especial 
attention in the United Statés. One of these is 
Nicaragua and the other is Santo Domingo. As a 
chronic mischief-maker for his neighbors, President 
Zelaya was driven out of Nicaragua in 1909, and he 
was succeeded by Dr: Madriz, who, in turn, was over- 
thrown by Juan J. Estrada, in 1910. Estrada had 
many friends in the United States and had the con- 
fidence of the government at Washington, but he was 
forced to abdicate in 1911. General Ramon Caceres, 
President of Santo Domingo, was assassinated in one 
of the principal streets of Puerto Plata, the capital, 
on November 19th; but the cabinet immediately as- 
sumed control of affairs and called the electoral col- 
lege, for the purpose of choosing a new President. 

For one particular reason, the turbulence in those 
two countries attracted more than ordinary notice in 
the United States. For several \ ears our government 
has had a sort of financial oversight on the collection 
and payment of moneys in Santo Domingo. That 
country’s authorities asked us to step in, collect the 
revenues at her custom houses, hand a certain propor- 
tion of it over to the Dominican financial officials to 
meet the expenses of government, and to disburse the 
remainder of it, in installments, to that republic’s 
creditors, among whom are many citizens of the 
United States. This relation of guardianship by us 
compelled us to send warships to Dominican waters 
immediately after the assassination of President 
Caceres, to protect life and property. A _ treaty 


establishing a somewhat similar relation between our 


(Continued on page 723.) 
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Of Especial Interest to Women 





A revival of the old cus 
REVIVAL OI toms of our great-great- 
HOMELY 
CUSTOMS 


grandmothers is the com 
mendable task to which 
the newly organized Illi- 
nois Colony Club has set 
itself. ‘‘The women,”’ says Mrs. George E. Colby, 
president of the organization, ‘‘may bring their 
darning to the meetings, or their sewing. Then 
we are going to study the lives of the colonial 
women and emulate them. For example, we shall 
make our own preserves and pickles and attend to 
the other household duties as women once did.”’ 
There are a lot of women who have never given 
these customs of our grandmothers up, but it 
sounds good to hear women of leisure talking 
about darning, pickling and preserving. We ven- 
ture they will find it more profitable in the end 
than ‘‘bridge’’ or gossip, while the example of the 
leisure class living a more simple life and engag- 
ing in the homely duties in which every woman, 
whether rich or poor, should be proficient will be 
a helpful example to all. The movement is of 
economic significance, too, for as each household 
does its own pickling, preserving, ete., it will by 
that much help to lower the cost of living. May 
the hope of the founders of the Colony Club be 
realized in the spread of the organization all over 
the country. 














Taken singly, high heels 
and hobble skirts are suffi- 
cient handicap for any 
woman; taken together, 
they are more than the sex 
can sustain in safety. Af- 
ter the study of seventy-three cases, covering a 
period of three months, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
has reached the conclusion that this combination 
of high heels and hobbles is responsible for a large 
proportion of the injuries sustained by women 
while getting on and off trains and in mounting or 
descending station stairways. ‘‘Heel caught on 
step of coach and tore off,’’ and ‘‘ High heel caught 
while descending stairs; wore hobble skirt,’’ are 
typical entries in the reports of accidents. Hobble 
skirts have’ done more to make women appear 
ridiculous than any style of recent years, while in 
all the years of their recurring popularity French 
heels have yet to add anything to the dignity of 
one’s walk or beauty of one’s carriage. Women 
have got to cultivate a little more independence of 


HIGH HEELS 
AND HOBBLES. 











spirit in the matter of styles and frown down such 
freaks as high heels and hobbles, which are both 
dangerous and ungraceful. 





The divorce mill, whose 
continual grinding brings 
disgrace to our country, 
gets little grist from col- 
leges for women. ‘‘Col- 
lege girls get married 
late in life,’ says Miss Angie C. Chapin, acting 
dean of Wellesley College, ‘‘and since they know 
their own wants, they do not get married rashly.’’ 
The girl who comes out of college at twenty-two 
has passed the frivolous age. All of her training, 
and especially that along sociological lines, has 
given to her a truer and more serious conception 
of life than that possessed by the average girl of 
eighteen or nineteen. The girl who has done her 
duty as student has not studied history in vain 
and usually has arrived at a philosophy of life that 
is her own. She knows herself—which is, after 
all, a large part of culture; and when, at the age 
of twenty-five or later, such a woman marries a 
man of her own age, it bids fair to be a union in 
which the temperament and aims of both parties 
will be conducive to an unbroken relationship. A 
large percentage of divorces may be traced back 
to foolish haste in getting married, with too little 
acquaintance between the parties and no apprecia- 
tion of the serious side of married life. The col- 
lege girl, who has something to give to a man 
besides a pretty face and a sentimental disposi- 
tion, may be expected to show good judgment 
when she picks a husband. And in all modesty 
the picking can come from that side of the house 
quite as well as the other. 


FEW COLLEGI 
GIRLS GET 
DIVORCES 














It is well that the 
CENSORING W. C. T. U. does not 
THE confine itself to purely 
STAGE. temperance matters. As 
women, mothers and lov- 
ers of purity, they could 
not have done a better thing than to register their 
protests against ‘‘Beulah Binford’’ (of unenviable 
reputation in a recent murder trial) appearing on 
the stage or moving pictures in which she figured. 
The Jefferson County W. C. T. U., at a meeting at 
Louisville, adopted strong resolutions against any 
such attempt in their locality and called upon all 
sister organizations to take similar action. It is 











a reflection upon the amusement-loving public of 
this country that any theatrical manager should 
seek to utilize the vulgar life of ‘‘the other 
woman’’ in the case of a condemned wife murderer 
as a public entertainment. We hope such protests 
will kill every other attempt of this sort, until 
after a while our theatrical managers will seek to 
educate the public taste upward instead of down- 
ward. Women have sometimes been criticised for 
not taking active leadership in practical matters 
of every-day importance. They have kept out of 
such things often from the mistaken opinion that 
they would be criticised. We believe, on the con- 
trary, that the public wants to see women do the 
sort of beneficial work the W. C. T. U. did in 
this case. 





Radcliffe College, already 
MAKING famous for its high stand- 
COLLEGE ard of scholarship, is 
GIRLS STRONG. ambitious to turn out 
graduates who shall be 
physically perfect as well. 
Miss Elizabeth Wright, the physical director, has 
introduced the card system, by which each gir! 
will account for hours of sleep, exercise and other 
details of daily life. Walking, at least eight 
hours of sleep and an abundance of fresh air day 
and night will be insisted on. Athletic exercises 
and outdoor sports have done much during the last 
twenty-five years to improve the physical vigor of 
our girls, but this has been partially offset by late 
hours and other extremes of social indulgence. 
‘‘If a girl goes so many nights to the theater that 
in my opinion it might impair her health,’’ says 
Miss Wright, ‘‘I will advise her accordingly.’’ 
We venture the assertion that the modern gir! will 
find no better receipt for both health and good 
looks than the old rule of ‘‘early to bed and early 
to rise.’’ Radcliffe shows a progressive spirit in 
attaching so much importance to the physical well- 
being of its students. It is well to note, too, that 
the policy of its physical director is thoroughly 
adaptable to the girls who do not go to college. 
The form of exercise particularly encouraged is 
walking, an exercise within the reach of all. It 
is a mistaken notion that one must have access to 
a gymnasium to be physically efficient. Walking 
in our day is rapidly becoming one of the lost 
habits, yet there is no general exercise that is 
better and no finer tonic than the deep breathing 
which naturally goes with it 











How to Make Money Raising Poultry 
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HE HOUSING question having been dis- 
posed of, there remains the general ques- 
tion of feeding the fowls. Here, again, 
different methods are in vogue. Some 
poultrymen never give their fowls anything but 
dry food; others supply them at least once a day 
with a wet mash, which in winter may be made 
with boiling water and given to the hens as hot as 
they can bear. For each of these systems argu- 
ments may be advanced. With the dry feeding 
there is less trouble and the fowls may thrive just 
as well as those that are fed on moistened stuff. 
As statistics prove that either way is the bettér, 
the novice may safely choose eitherof them. The 
kind of food to give to the poultry flock is alsoa 

matter of dispute among poultry raisers. 


Some believe that the fow! should be treated * 


much after the manner of children who have sensi- 
ble parents, and furnish them with plain, sub- 
stantial viands in proper quantity and ‘‘ without 
frills.’” In this case the variety would not be so 
great. Others maintain that there can hardly be 
too much variety, and they are continually on the 
lookout for new and novel additions to the diet of 
their flocks. Satisfactory results from each of 
these processes have been noted when overfeeding 
was not indulged in. 

The great staple foods for fowls are corn, 
wheat, oats, all either whole, cracked or ground, 
and some kind of vegetable. Corn forms a sub- 
stantial food, but care must be used not to over- 
feed with it, as it is heating and fattening, and 
hens that become too fleshy cease to be good layers. 
Fowls do not appear to take so eagerly to the whole 
grain as they do to the cracked grain or to the 
meal. Wheat is regarded as the best and safest 
grain of all. It costs a little more, but the fowls 
nearly always eat it with avidity, and there is 
nothing better for laying hens. Poultry do not 
seem to relish whole oats, but they will devour a 
great deal of thisgrain if it is ground and mixed 
with other grains. Care should be taken to pro- 
vide grain that is entirely above suspicion. 
Moldy wheat or poorly dried corn or light oats, 
though they may cost less money, invariably prove 
more expensive in the end than the best quality of 
grain. For poor-quality grain is not so nourishing 
and is apt to cause diseases in the fowls. As for 
‘green stuff,’’ fowls will eat almost any vegeta- 


By A. F. AHRMER 


tion in its season. They like clover, cabbages, 
alfalfa, beets, carrots, potatoes, apples, ete. In 
the winter, almost any kind of vegetables that 
keep through the cold months are valuable for the 
poultry yard. 

Some barley, buckwheat and rye have been 
utilized by poultry raisers, but the results have 
not been sufficiently good to recommend them to 
amateurs. Besides the grains and vegetables, 
fowls require a certain amount of animal food. 
This may be provided in the shape of raw meat, 
ground bone or dried ground meat. Commercial 
‘*meat meals’’ are now prepared by many dealers 
in poultry supplies, and the best varieties of these 
make excellent food, are economical and are very 
convenient to handle. Ground oyster shell, char- 
coal, grit, etc., are also among the necessaries of 
successful poultry raising and should be either fed 
or kept constantly accessible to the fowls. 

Many poultry houses are provided with hoppers 
into which feed is placed at stated intervals and 
kept constantly before the flocks. When this con- 
sists of the proper ingredients, the fowls thrive 
and do not overeat. Various formulas are. given 
for the mixture that the hopper should contain. 
Cracked corn, wheat, oats, meat meal, etc., in 
proper proportions, make a good staple bill of 
fare, and, if the proportions are varied somewhat, 
the diet undergoes a wholesome change. When the 
fowls tire of any course of dry food, they will often 
show a keen relish for the same food if it be 
moistened. 

It is not wise always to place food for fowls in 
boxes, troughs, pans or hoppers. The hen greatly 
enjoys scratching in the dirt with her claws, and 
she would rather secure a few worms or grains of 
wheat or corn in that way than gorge herself ata 
well-filled receptacle. Every successful poultry- 
man recognizes this trait in his fowls and takes 
care frequently to give them achance to indulge 
it. He will scatter grain all around the yard if 
the hens are out of doors, or in the litter if, on 
account of the weather, they are fed indoors. If 
the litter is reasonably clean, this is an especially 
good thing to do in cold or rainy weather, for the 
scratching over of the litter and the dirt beneath 
it in search of grain will furnish the fowls with 
occupation and exercise and keep them healthy and 
happy. 

It is not safe to follow in detail hard and fast 


rules for feeding poultry. The experienced poul- 
tryman is always watching out for the effects of 
their diet on the health and productiveness of his 
flock. If the members of the latter are gaining 
or losing too much flesh or if their yield of eggs is 
irregular or steadily decreasing, he usually may 
infer that he is not feeding them properly, though 
sometimes other factors may contribute to the 
impaired condition. A sufficient, a sound and a 
well-balanced diet is one of the most important 
requisites of profitable poultry keeping. Varia- 
tions in the menu often bring about marked results, 
favorable or adverse, and experiment alone can 
determine precisely what the food requirements 
of a particular flock are. The novice will be 
puzzled more or less by the matter of feeding, but 
before the end of his first season he should be 
able, if observant, to settle upon a diet formula 
of hisown. This will do for his chickens, though 
it might not work so satisfactorily with another 
man’s. 

The writer, who has not aimed to be a really 
‘*scientific’’ poultryman, feeds his fowls in the 
morning either with cracked corn or a mixture of 
cracked corn and wheat. At noon he gives them a 
wet mash composed of wheat bran, middlings, 
ground oats and meat meal. The grain ingredi- 
ents are sometimes used in equal proportions, but 
at other times the quantity of one or the other is 
changed. The meat meal also varies in amount 
from one-sixth of the total mixture to much less. 
Occasionally whole wheat or cracked corn, minced 
vegetables, table scraps, powdered charcoal or 
finely pulverized oyster shells are incorporated in 
the mess. Now and then a trifling amount of salt 
or a more generous allowance of red pepper is 
mixed in the mash. This mash is fed either in 
troughs or pans, or, if the yard is clean, it is scat- 
tered about on the ground. In the evening whole 
wheat is thrown on the ground or in the litter, and 
care is taken that the fowls go to their perches 
with full crops. Every day when possible, green 
stuff is furnished the flock. On this simple bill of 
fare the fowls have thrived as well and have laid 
as many eggs relatively as those of a neighbor 
who has adopted every up-to-date wrinkle and 
whose expense of maintenance per capita is much 
greater. 

And here it should be said that expense of 


(Continued on page 730.) 
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66 ARMER BILL’’ PRICE—the Congressional 
Fk Directory records it W. W. Price—of the 
Washington Star, one of the most widely 

known newspaper men at the national capital, will, 
if he yields to the insistence of his friends, become a 
candidate for Congress from the 

r fifth Maryland district. He ad- 
mits that he is thinking it over, 
but he cannot make up his mind 
upon which ticket to run. Mr. 
Price is a veteran journalist. 
For nearly fifteen years he has 
been the ‘‘dean’’ of the White 
House pressroom. During that 
time he has been the friend and 
adviser of Presidents, Cabinet 
officers and legislators; has writ- 








ten his daily column, and has 
made hundreds of friends. The 
other day President Taft drove 
out to Bill’s farm, in Maryland, 
spaayiget and paid him a neighborly visit. 
W. W. PRICE, or ; 

+ madmeanl tame Price said not a word about the 
who may run for Con. Visit until the President told the 
gress in Maryland story himself. The executive 
wondered at the time why Bill 
did not offer himself for Congress. Soon after the 
suggestion began to spread, and Price may be a can- 
didate yet. Provided he does so he will have at 
least the unqualified support of his host of friends 

connected with the Maryland Press. 

=e 

NE OF the most brutal performances of the 
year in this country was the tarring, by a 
crowd of lawless men, of Miss Mary Chamber- 
lain, a school teacher at Lincoln Center, Kan. The 
young woman appears to have excited jealousy in 
certain quarters, but there does 
not appear to have been any 
serious dereliction on her part. 
Certainly she had done nothing 
which warranted the hateful 
treatment to which she was sub- 
jected. Decoyed into taking a 
ride by one of her male ac- 
quaintances, she was driven to a 
lonely spot where assailants lay 
iri wait. She was dragged from 
the buggy, her clothing was bad- 
ly torn and she was deluged with 
melted tar. She, however, recog- 
nized some of the miscreants and 
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Talked About 


NOR NEARLY seventy years Madam Caroline M. 
Severance—now ninety-one years old and affec- 
tionately known as the ‘‘Mother of Women’s 

Clubs’’—has written and lectured for woman suffrage, 
for women’s clubs and for all advancements in the 
way of art, music and general! 
culture. A native of New York ; 
State, she became in the early 
fifties well known as an able 
speaker and writer, and in Feb- 
ruary, 1868, organized the ‘‘New 
England Woman’s Club of Bos- 
ton,’’ said to be the first woman’s 
club in the United States. Mov 
ing from the East to Los An- 
geles, her influential hand soon 
began to make itself felt in the 
fast-growing little city. She 
founded the ‘‘Woman’s Club of 
Los Angeles,’’ and also its suc- 
cessor, the well-known ‘‘Friday ‘ 
Morning,’’ a club of more than a MRS, CAROLINE M. 
thousand members, with a beau- SEVERANCE, 
tiful home devoted to Madam o i? sa, SO 
Severance’s teachings. She also | Women’s Clubs.” 
founded the ‘‘Free Kindergarten 
Association,’’ the ‘‘Fellowship,’’ the ‘‘Neighborhood 
Book Club’’ and a Unitarian church. The crowning 
glory of her life is the ‘‘Severance Club,’’ an earnest 
body of advanced thinkers who meet with her to dis- 
cuss the important problems of the time. 
se 
ITH no rich or powerful friends to give him 
y \/ aid and with no knowledge of English when 
he landed in America in July, 1906, Gioac- 
chino Failla won, in September, 1911, a Pulitzer 
scholarship and was admitted to the School of Mines 
and Engineering of Columbia 
University. After being here 
one year, he was admitted to the 
Stuyvesant High School; but, 
knowing so little English, he 
left after three days’ trial. 
Then, to learn English, he entered 
Public School No. 14. There for 
a whole year he listened to the 
language, a knowledge of which 
he so much coveted. ‘During 
the whole year,’’ he says, ‘‘I did 
not speak to the teacher five 
times.’’ But his ears were al- 
ways open, and this, with a care- 






































afterward brought suit against 











them. Public sentiment seems MISS MARY 
to have been strong in her favor, CHAMBERLAIN, 
and the men put on trial were A Ranenendnonl acter 
sadly discredited. The plaintiff crowd of brutal men. 
told her story in a_ straight- 
forward way, and several of the defendants were 
convicted and sentenced to terms of imprisonment. 
Miss Chamberlain will also sue for damages, and 
it is said that she may recover as much as $25,000. 
ae 
ANSAS CITY, the Mecca of the mid-West for 
K mismated couples, has rebelled against the di- 
vorce evil. To cope with this evil, a ‘‘divorce 
proctor’’ has been appointed by a committee of citi- 
zens and sufficient funds have been raised by subscrip- 
tion to pay his salary and ex- 
penses during the next term of 
court. If the experiment is a 
success, it is likely the position 
will be made permanent. This 
unique office was created as a 
result of public indignation 
aroused by the loose running of 
the divorce machine. The proc- 
tor, W. W. Wright, an attorney, 
will have power to summon 
witnesses, to go into other 
States and take depositions and 
to cross-examine witnesses at 
the trial of would-be divorcees. 
In the last year the ratio of 
W.wW. WRK HT. divorces to marriages in Kansas 
Who has been appoint City was one to four. Of the 
ed “Divorce Proctor” suits tried, about eighty per 
—" Renee Soy te amt cent. were uncontested. Of the 
default cases, one-third were 
filed by non-residents. Hereafter the judges will 
postpone hearing divorce proceedings till the proctor 
can obtain first-hand evidence in all suspicious cases. 
ae 
HE TRAVELING record of the world for juve- 
niles is claimed by seven-year-old Julia D. 
Kitts, daughter of Lieutenant William P. 
Kitts, of the Twenty-first United States Infantry. 
Thus far this little girl has journeyed in the aggre- 
gate over forty-six thousand miles, not including trips 
made in commissary wagons and on Moro ponies. 
She has traveled from North Dakota, where she was 
born, to Minnesota, to the Atlantie coast, to San 
Francisco and thence to the Philippines. In the 
Philippines she has been continually on the move, 
and she has nearly finished her second tour of foreign 
service with the regiment, which is now stationed at 
Ludlow Barracks, Mindanao. The young lady is very 
fond of travel and is never averse to a ‘‘hike.’’ She 
is the idol of the members of the regiment. One of 
the features of the anniversary number of the regi- 
mental newspaper was the story of her wanderings. 





























ful study of grammar and much 
reading, brought him the facility 
Fi desired. Completing the high- 
See my the — school course in three years, he 
gress in America. won the Pulitzer scholarship and 
is now preparing to be an electri- 
cal engineer. Unusual intellectual gifts? Yes. But 
unusual grit and determination more than anything 
else. America spells Opportunity to every young 
man of his kind. 


GIOACCHINO 
FAILLA, 


ae 
AN A WOMAN hit anail on the head and drive 
it home successfully and not invariably smash 
one of her own nails in the attempt? Humor- 
ists and cynics alike deny her this ability. But Miss 
Florence T. Wilcox, junior co-ed. in the Minnesota 
Agricultural School, and several 
of her sister students liave pub- fr 
licly refuted these decriers of 
the sex. Not long ago there 
was a nail-driving contest for 
young women at the annual field 
meet of the institution. Six 
girls in all--two each from the 
freshman, junior and_ senior 
classes—competed in the event, 
each driving twelve tenpenny 
nails. A thousand spectators 
cheered and a big band played 
as the fair ones made their pub- 
lic debut in elementary carpenter 





























work. Miss Wilcox led from 
start to finish and won in the MISS FLORENCE T. 
record time of forty-six and two- WILCOX, 


fifth seconds. While some of A MinnesotaCo-ed who 
the contestants did bruise their sang =~ hme io 
fingers, she came out unscathed. 
Her reward was a handsome bracelet and the big- 
gest applause of the occasion. She also has the 
satisfaction of having vindicated her sex. 
se 
NE OF the most prominent women in the pro- 
O fessional and educational world is Mrs. Ellen 
Spencer Mussey, of Washington, D. C., daugh- 
ter of Platt R. Spencer, author of the Spencerian 
penmanship, and widow of General R. D. Mussey. 
Mrs. Mussey has practiced law for the past thirty- 
five years and has been for the most of that time 
attorney for the legations of both Norway and 
Sweden. She is a member of the bar of the highest 
courts in the District of Columbia, of the Court of 
Claims and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. In 1896 she established the Washington Col- 
lege of Law, of which she is the dean—the only 
woman dean of a law school in the world. Mrs. 
Mussey is also a member of the board of education in 
Washington. Through her efforts a successful system 
of special schools for atypical and defective children 
has been established. She led in the crusade in the 
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District, in 1896, which resulted in giving married 
women their property rights and the same rights as 
to their children as the fathers. Mrs. Mussey is a 
frequent contributor to the magazines. 


= ae 
Striking Review of a Memorable 
Year. 


(Continued from page 721 

government and Nicaragua and Honduras is before 
the Senate, and President Taft urges its ratification. 

$y far the most important of all the developments 
in Latin America in 1911 was the rebellion against 
President Diaz, which started in the closing weeks of 
1910, which did not attract outside attention until 
early in 1911 and which resulted in the overthrow of 
that official, the subversion of his entire government 
and the election of Francisco I. Madero, the leader of 
the revolution, to the presidency. Jose Maria Pino 
Suarez was chosen Vice-President. 

As Mexico, with its 15,000,000 population, is the 
largest of all the Latin-American republics except 
Brazil, as it has 75,000 Americans and 100,000 other 
foreigners among its residents, and as $1,000,000,000 
American and almost as much European capital is in- 
vested there, the overturn attracted the world’s 
attention. The United States and all the other coun- 
tries recognized Madero’s government soon after it 
entered power, on November 6th. 

Although apparently the election of Madero and 
Suarez was free and fair, and was, indeed, the only 
election of the past quarter of a century which really 
deserved that characterization, the new government 
was menaced in November and December by malcon- 
tents under Zapata, a rebel chief who fought against 
Diaz, but who refused to recognize Madero as Presi- 
dent; by Jose Gomez, another insurgeat, and by Gen- 
eral Bernardo Reyes, who for years was secretary of 
war under Diaz and who was a favorite of the old 
army. General Reyes, then residing temporarily in 
San Antonio, was arrested by the United States 
authorities on November 18th, on a charge of violat- 
ing our neutrality laws in connection with a contem- 
plated rebellion against Madero. 

Canada’s decennial census of 1911 showed a popu- 
lation slightly above 7,000,000, instead of the 9,000,- 
000 which had been expected. Although the total for 
1901 was only 5,371,315, the showing for 1911 was 
disappointing to the Canadians. The population of 
the entire Dominion is smaller than that of our State 
of Pennsylvania and 2,000,000 below that of the State 
of New York. More than twice as many people— 
16,000,000—-were added to the United States’ total in 
the ten years ending with 1910 as are in the whole of 
Canada at the present time. 

IV. 

While the United States did not furnish any world 
sensations in 1911, it had many developments which 
were of large interest to our own people. Perhaps 
the most spectacular event of the year here was the 
President’s thirteen-thousand-mile tour, which took 
him through twenty-six States, many of them being 
in the insurgent belt, in which he delivered more 
than three hundred speeches, nearly all of which at- 
tracted national attention, and some of which—those 
on Canadian reciprocity and those urging the ratifica- 
tion of the arbitration treaties with England and 
France—were read with interest far beyond the 
boundaries of the President’s own country. 

Reciprocity, after an exc‘ting struggle, passed 
Congress, but a majority of the members of the 
President’s party in each chamber voted against it. 
After the most tumultuous campaign in the history 
of the Dominion, it was rejected by that locality in 
the plebiscite on September 21st, and the Laurier 
ministry, which pushed it and which had been in 
power in Canada for fifteen years, was overthrown. 
Robert L. Borden, the Conservative leader, was 
placed at the head of affairs. The arbitration treaties 
encountered some obstruction in the Senate and are 
still before that chamber. Japan has modified her 
treaty of alliance with England in such a way that 
she, too, will enter into bonds of peace with us if the 
Senate ratifies the British arbitration pact. The 
cordial reception which we extended to Admiral Togo 
on his recent visit to the United States received 
plaudits from Japan. 

Three bills reducing duties on certain tariff sched- 
ules, supported by the Democrats and by many of the 
insurgents, were vetoed by the President, on the 
ground that they were hastily and clumsily drawn, 
with insufficient data, and that their enactment would 
inflict a severe blow on trade. The President took 
the position, favored apparently by a majority of 
fair-minded persons, that changes in the duties in the 
future should await definite information by the tariff 
board, which reported on certain schedules in De- 
cember. 

A reapportionment bill based on the census of 1910 
was signed, which increases the membership of the 
House of Representatives from 391 to 433, no State 
losing any seats in that chamber, but many States 
gaining one or more, Pennsylvania gaining four and 
New York six. These changes go into effect in the 
election of 1912 and make a proportionate increase in 
the electoral college. The membership in the House 
and in the electoral college is also increased by the 
admission of New Mexico and Arizona, swelling the 
number of States to forty-eight and completing the 
organization of all the region comprising the contigu- 
ous part of the United States. State-making here- 
after, when it comes, will be in the islands or in 
Alaska, and probably will be distant. 

(Continued on page 724.) 
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LESLIE’S WEEKLY 


The Country’s Business All in a Fog 


By CHAN ( 


CHAMPION the honor, the integrity, the fai: 


ness, the loyalty and patriotism of the great 





business man of my country. I have known the 
business man of this country for many years 
the man of small business and the man of the great- 
est forms of business. I have been his pastor for 
twenty years, and as a co 
president | have known him for 
nearly twenty years- a posit 
in which aman is forced to b 
critical and fairly judicial. <A 
I am proud of the business met 
of my land. I have found them 


in the pew as honest as the me: 
in the pulpit. They have been 
as law-abiding and of as lofty, 
patriotic ideals in the counting 
rooms as the Presidents in the 
White House. 

The Sherman law is a fine law 
for the politician. Itisamighty 
efficiént instrument of torture 
DR. JAMES R. DAY, for the demagogues to use. It 
Chancellor of Syracuse jg qa wonderfully efficient menace 
University, one of : 
America’s most noted 
educators,and a widely 


quoted authority on > , , , 
public affairs and social attorneys, for 1t 18S so Sweeping 


conditions, and general and indefinite that 
it is sure to catch the accused in 
its meshes, however honestly he may have 
tried to avoid conflict with it. 
~ 














for the unsuccessful competitor. 
It is an easy law for prosecuting 


some of 


And this is a law to promote trade, to secure great 
prosperity to the country, to develop eur mighty re- 
sources and industries, to open up for us the markets 
of the world, to encourage the use of capital and en- 
terprises in some hopeful proportion to the magnitude 
of the twentieth century—this law which is tying up 
our vast movements, while Germany, an insular coun- 
try, is capturing the commerce of the world by her 
sane commercial laws, and even little Canada snaps 
her fingers in our face and laughs at our proposal of 
reciprocity, while by her intelligent corporate laws 
she takes her place among European nations as a 
respected commercial unit! 

Do you imagine that the unbusiness men of Con- 
gress twenty-one years ago could have framed a law 
that would anticipate the conditions of this country 
in its internal development and its relation to world- 
wide commerce at this distance of a fifth of a cen- 
tury? Has any land made history so fast as we have 
in twenty-one years? Have events multiplied any- 
where and in such tremendous magnitude as they 
have with us in these two decades? If the Constitu- 
tion of the United States could not stand without 
almost immediate amendments, do you expect sucha 
crude law as the Sherman law to embody all prescient 
wisdom with regard to a trade condition its authors 
could not see and appreciate? 

S ~ 

What has it accomplished of any good in anything? 
Is beef any lower in price or better in quality? It 
knoeked into smithereens our export trade in that 
article. Another corporation prosecuted by it had 
created for this country in ten years an export trade 
of three-fourths of a billion dollars, not counting 
Canada and Mexico. Which was better—to have the 
whole people share in this mighty current of trade or 
to attempt to secure by law privileges to a few which 
they could not secure for themselves, by plunging 
this great commodity and its by-products into the 
raging conflict of a destructive competition which 
would make export prices impossible? What do you 
think of such a law in its economic features? What 
has it touched to help? Has it promoted trade? 

Its purpose is to secure competition, and compe- 
tition is called the life of trade. Competition isa 
fetich that should have come off its pedestal long ago. 
It is not the life of trade. It is the destruction of 
trade. It had furnished the world with so little 
trade that it had to be abandoned, and to-day, for the 
purpose of promoting trade and adequately meeting 
the demands of a great people, we are obliged to 
carry on the trade of this country by corporations. 
It is the only way we can do it. 

~ 

You get a better idea of what such a law means 
when you learn that this administration boasts that 
over two hundred and fifty cases have been decided 
under it. Not all convictions, but showing that all 
have been tried in the courts. How many wait trial 
I do not know. Some of the cases decided were of 
cast-iron pipe, window glass, enamel ware, agricul- 
tural implements, thrashing machines, watch cases 
and rubber tires, paper, turpentine, fertilizers, 
church furniture and tow boats, biscuits, mica, pre- 
served fruits, ice and gunpowder, umbrella material 
and talking machines. Do you imagine that a law 
that goes hunting to prosecute men of business rep- 
resenting such wide and varied interests will have no 
harmful effect upon the business of the country? 

The astounding thing is that in the dawn of the 
twentieth century we see nothing. We have learned 
nothing. Every nation has tried in some way this 
paternal meddling with its business, and every one 
of them has plunged its commerce into disaster. If 
you want to study it im its extreme features, review 


ELLOR DAY, OF SYRACUSE 


uur English history through the reign of Edward 
Ii]. into that of Edward VI. From the days of the 
Grecian and Roman republics up to our times, the 
various types of absolute governments have sought to 


regulate trade. In all such instances history shows 
comparatively little advance in industry and com- 
meree. Under the freest and least meddlesome gov- 
ernments, the greatest progress has been made. 


It ts only an untutored or crude people that re- 
quires paternal laws. No highly civilized and pow- 
erful people will long submit to the meddlesome fuss- 

ng of impracticable demagogues with their personal 

rights and liberties, constitutional and inalienable, in 

the pursuit of their industries. It is amazing that 

the American people have suffered so Jong men with 

no experience or capacity or kne wledye to determine 

how the commerce of the country shall be managed. 
~ 

Was there a man on the committee that projected 
the Sherman law that had created anything in com- 
merce or that had any practical knowledge of the 
laws of trade or any appreciation of the proportions 
to which our commerce must extend by the expansion 
of our resources? Had any of them ever done any 
business? 

Does the President need to worry about socialism? 
Did we need to guard the State against destructive 
socialism by throwing a dog into the manger? What 
had such socialism threatened? What had it done 
that we should fear it? Has it ever built a railroad 
or a steamship or a steel mill or stretched a wire 
across the continent? It could not have done a day’s 
work for wage but for the men whose property it 
seeks to destroy. 

The case is plain: You cannot make competition 
by law. The proportions of competition and trade 
cannot be regulated by statute law. They have their 
own laws, as the planets have theirs. It is a greater 
thing to secure trade than traders. If we try by law 
to turn trade into the hands of any class of traders by 
taking itfrom another class of traders, we destroy 
both trade and traders. 

= ~ 

The Sherman law was a piece of demagogy. There 
was no statesmanship about it, and so well was its 
character and crudity known by the men of its time 
that for long years no attempt was made to enforce 
it. And during those years two men as honest and 
conscientious as any President who has ever occupied 
the White House were our Presidents-—Grover Cleve- 
land and William McKinley. Wha will say that these 
men did not have a high sense of their executive 
responsibility? Who does not know that laws are 
constantly going upon our statute-books that must be 
administered with sound discretion and common 
sense? We all know that if all of the tens of thou- 
sands of laws on the books of the States and nation 
were to be enforced simply because they are laws, 
they would have the entire population on the run. 
We all would be guilty of lawlessness. 

~ 

Nothing in all human history has promoted trade 
in such volumes and values as the present-day cor- 
poratiens, Nothing has made so many men of mod- 
erate means prosperous. Nothing has secured to the 
day laborer so many well-paid days’ work and to his 
home so much security and happiness. Nothing has 
so advanced us to the first place among nations. 
Nothing has developed in any part of the world men 
of such commercial genius. The very men whom this 
law hunts and hounds are the nation’s bulwarks in 
every possible calamity. 

The Sherman law should be repealed because it 
restrains trade and destroys traders. Would it not 
be a great thing if we could have one administration 
that did not feel that it must proceed at once to the 
making of new laws with which to govern the coun- 
try, an administration that would try to govern b) 
the old Constitution and the common law with its 
eternal principles and such statutes as have become 
law and not mere guesses? What a great day for our 
business, domestic and foreign, if it could go forward 
without reading every other morning a purpose of 





A Toast to the Year. 


as to the year that passes now, 
Our hearts to it are warm, 

It gave us many a pleasant hour 
And more of sun than storm. 

It filled the mills with wheat and corn, 
And piled the fodder high, 

And made the wheels of commerce hum, 
But we must say goodby. 


Here’s to the year, the glad new year, 
Asparkle with the frost, 

And may it bring us better things 
Than any we have lost. 

A brighter hope, a broader faith, 
A seed for every clod, 

A little less of greed and gain, 
A little more of God. 


MINNA IRVING. 
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the President to put through Congress a new law for 
the contro! of trade! You couldn’t blame business 
men if they were to mistake that great day for the 
millennium, 

2, 
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Striking Review of a Memorable 
Year. 
Cont ied om page 723.) 


A trade revival in the year was prevented by the 
attacks on many big business concerns. Under the 
operat on of the Sherman anti-trust law, the Supreme 
Court ordered the dissolution of the Standard Oil and 
the American Tobacco companies, and these vast ag 
gregations of capital have reorganized in harmon, 
with that statute. The government has also brought 
a suit against the United States Steel Corporation, 
the largest single combination of capital in the 
world, and several other great corporations are under 
fire. 

The country was startled, on December Ist, 191 :. 
by the disclosures made by James B. and John J. Me- 
Namara, brothers, who were awaiting trial in Los 
Angeles. The former confessed that he was con- 
nected with the dynamiting, on October Ist, 1910, of 
the Los Angeles Tvimes building, in which twenty-one 
persons were killed, and he was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment, The latter, who was secretary-treasurer 
of the International Bridge and Structural Iron Work- 
ers’ Union, confessed complicity in the dvnamiting of 
the plant of the Llewellyn Iron Works, in Los An- 
geles, on December 25th, 1910, and received a fifteen- 
year Sentence, 

Colonel Goethals, the engineer in charge of the 
work, says that the Panama Canal will be ready for 
traffic by the middle of 1913, which is a year anda 
half earlier than had been expected, as seen by San 
Francisco’s international exposition, which is to take 
place in 1915, to celebrate the opening. Already a 
regiment has been sent to Panama, as a nucleus of 
the force of a brigade or more which is intended to 
be a permanent garrison of the canal zone. 

In the elections in November, in which the Repub- 
licans lost in Kentucky, reduced Governor Foss’s 
plurality in Massachusetts, carried Maryland for Gov- 
ernor and won the legislative tickets in New York 
and New Jersey, and also made gains in the special 
elections for Congress as compared with 1910, the 
advantage seems to have been with the Republican 
party. The tension with the insurgents continues, 
however. In the United States, as in other parts of 
the world, 1911 hands over many important questions 
to be dealt with by 1912. 


s- 
In the Light of Reason. 


T IS pretty safe to say that thoughtful people, 
either in labor unions or out, have little sym- 
pathy with the opposition in union circles to the 

soy Scouts. This opposition, first of all, labors 
under the delusion that the Boy Seouts is primarily 
a military organization. It is not even secondarily 
so, however, the manual of the movement expressly 
discouraging military drill. , But even were it true 
that these boys were being trained to enter the mili- 
tia, with the possibility some day of being called upon 
to help suppress the riots incident to strikes, this is 
simply upholding law and order. The contrary doc- 
trine is incipient anarchism, and the unions would do 
well to steer altogether clear of that stigma. 

Another instance which will not appeal to those 

interested in the peaceful solution of labor problems 
is the resolution of the International Bakery and Con- 
fectionery Workers’ Union that, when a member en- 
gages in business for himself or begins to share in 
his employer’s earnings, his connection with the 
organization will be severed automatically. If the 
members of this workers’ union are really interested 
in securing a peaceful and just solution of the points 
in dispute between .nem and their employers, they 
would see how it would be a distinct advantage to 
have some of their members engage in business for 
themselves. They would then have in their secret 
councils men who could see both sides of the question, 
from the standpoint of employer as well as employe. 
In regard to the second proposition, it was argued 
that the introduction of profit-sharing plans had 
weaned many union men away from their obligations 
to organized labor. We wonder if the members of 
the International Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ 
Union recognize this amendment to their constitution 
as the thin edge of socialism in their organization. 
John Mitchell and Samuel Gompers are names to con- 
jure with in circles of organized labor in this coun- 
try; but beeause, forseoth, they sit as members of 
civic federations and similar organizations, consider- 
ing with capitalists and large employers of Jabor the 
best solution of their mutual problems, no two men 
are more bitterly attacked by socialists than these 
two. We do not believe that other unions will follow 
the socialistic lead of the Bakery and Confectionery 
Workers’ Union in expelling from membership those 
who participate in profit-sharing plans. If it is sin- 
cerely interested in adjusting the differences and in- 
equalities that now exist, labor cannot do this 
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NOTICE.—Subscribers to LESLIEn’s WEEKLY at 
the home office, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, at the 
| full subscription rates, namely, five dollars per an- 
| num, or $2.50 for six months, are placed on what 
| is known as “Jasper’s Preferred List,” entitling 
| them to the early delivery of their papers and to 
| answers in this column to inquiries on financial 
questions having relevancy to Wall Street, and. in 
emergencies, to answer by mail or telegraph. Pre- 
| ferred subscribers must remit directly to the office of 

Leslie-Judge Company, in New York, and not 
| through any subscription agency. No additional 
| charge is made for answering questions, and all com- 


postage stamp should always be inclosed, as some- 
times a personal reply is necessary. Al! inquiries 


| Lesiie’s WEEKLY, 225 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


VERYBODY wants to make money. 

We may not want to go to school 

or to church, but all will go to 
listen to any one who offers to make 
mouey for us. The crazier the scheme, 
the more listeners the schemer will get. 
Most of us do not want to talk to the 
man who offers us only four per cent. 
We prefer one who offers us forty or 
four hundred per cent. That is the nat- 


ural disposition of the public. So it has | 


been comparatively easy for bunco men 
to sell their fake mining, magazine, 
plantation, oil and other stocks. 
Everybody wants to get something for 
nothing. Yet everybody knows that no- 
body in all this wide world, outside of 
the crazy house, is giving anything away 
unless he has to. I saw a street ped- 
dler down South offering ten-cent pieces 
fcr five cents. It was quite a little 
| while before people would buy them. 
Then he offered a fifty-cent piece for 


| twenty-five cents, and people fought to} 


|get it. When he offered a dollar for 


off his wagon. 

| He wasn’t as crazy as they thought, 
| for in less than fifteen minutes he had 
sold over twenty-five cheap tinsel 
watches, not worth a dollar apiece, for 
five dollars each. They thought he was 
|giving the watches away. He didn’t 
say he was, but he led them to think so, 
and when once he got the crowd a-going, 
he didn’t stop until he cleaned them out. 
He made at least one hundred doilars 


| before he drove off rapidly and disap- | 


peared down the highway. 

How foolish the buyers must have felt 
when they took their watches into the 
jewelry store and found they were the 
cheapest kind of an imitation of a gold 
|timekeeper! In this same community, 
I am told, there are over forty stock- 
jholders in the bankrupt and busted 
United Telegraph Wireless Company. 
Some of them paid more than twenty 
dollars a share for stock that isn’t worth 
five cents. 

Credulity and avarice go together. 
Many a miser, because of his avarice 
coupled with his credulity, has been 
made the victim of a bunco game. I 
knew of an old man, in a city not far 
from New York, who had his money 
stored away in various hiding: places. 
A swindler got hold of this creature, 
told him a wonderful story of a golden 
| opportunity to cheat another man out of 
| $10,000. The swindler aroused all the 
cupidity of the old man. He won his 
friendship by pretending to be very gen- 
|erous and indifferent as to money, and 
finally secured $10,000 of the miser’s 
eash and disappeared. 
thought that with his $10,000 he was to 
scoop in his victim’s $10,000. He 
proved to be the victim himself. 
afterward the matter all came out in 
court, when the swindler was arrested in 
another transaction. 











munications are treated confidentially. A two-cent | 


} should be addressed to “ Jasper,”” Financial Editor, | 


fifty cents, the crowd nearly pulled him | 


The old man! 
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I can give my readers no better advice 
than that they should distrust any one 
who offers to give them a great deal for | 
a very little, or something for nothing. 


|Things worth keeping are not given Save and Invest 
|away. The only safe and honest plan of Intelligently 








making money is by hard work and care- 


ful Investment, , = then you will have something 
| We hear of fortunes quickly made in 


: “eae substantial and available for hard 

Wali Street, of miners who have ac- , ’ 
: cade times, sickness and old age. 

cumulated enormous wealth by a lucky 

| strike, of inventions that have made in- 
| ventors rich; but how many of these in- 
stances are there? Just a few, while 
countless thousands and hundreds of 
thousands have lost everything in unsuc- 
cessful ventures. 

The prosperous, successful man or 
woman is the one who buys with knowl- 
edge of what he or she is buying, | 
whether it be a piece of beef, a dozen of | 
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we can help you to invest your sav- 
ings so that they will be safe and 
profitable. Let us advise you re- 
garding bonds of $100. and $500. 
each and help you buy some of 
them. Write for booklet, “Small 
Bonds for Investors.” 
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eggs, a horse, a house or stocks and 
bonds. | 
Money has been made in Wall Street | 
and will continue to be made. Those | 
from byying a house or a farm at a bar- | 
gain and selling it at a profit, but one 
should exercise just as much care in one 
transaction as in the other, 
| quickly. This will save your money. It | as security for 
may sound very nice to say that one| s 7 
owns a thousand shares of a gold, silver Postal Savings Bank Deposits 
or copper mine with a par value of $10,- are the only class we offer. Instead 
of the 2% the Postal Banks pay these 
$50 or $100 in one share of a dividend- 
paying stock and be satisfied with mod- 
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weather and a fair promise of a good The investor’s demand for safety of princi- 
crop year there is no reason why the 


who buy stocks when they sell low and | — 

Have nothing to do with those who 
000 and that cost the holder only $50 or 

Bonds will yield from 

The stock market at present is invit- 

| decided reaction. The uncertainty as to | OLD ESTABLISHED 
pal and wide margin of safety are matters of 

market should not show strength rather 


sell them when they advance must make | 
offer glittering opportunities to get rich | 
$100. But what use is such a certificate 
A} % to 43 
2 4 
ing the attention of investors. It may 
‘the action of Congress on tariff and trust}|}] MANUFACTURING ‘COMPANIES 
absolute record and not problematical. 
than weakness. 





money. The operation is no different | 
| Accepted by the U. S. Government 
unless it has real value? Better put the 
Write for FREE Circular. 
have a further decline on the general 
meas::res and the natural uncertainty of In purchasing our offerings of this class the 
In selecting these securities the greatest of 

care is exercised that the future of the com- 
panies may be expected to be in keeping with 

H., Buffalo, N. Y.: U. 8. L. & H. Common has their satisfactory past records. 
recently advanced to as high as $17 or $18 a share. | 
The price fluctuates 

B., Bramford, Conn.: The experiment of extract- | 
ing the very light percentage of gold in some_of the 
Adirondack sands has never been a success. _ 

L., Orlando, Fla.: The talk of a reorganization of 


Allis-Chalmers because of its pressing financial 
needs, arising from the business depression, accounts 


Our special circular will be sent on request 


TURNER, TUCKER & CO. 
111 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK — BUFFALO 














BOSTON 
for the decline in the bonds. 


I. B. D., New York: It is not wise to seek an | - onaind 


investment in a patented device or. the stock which ‘63, FARM MORTGAGES 


represents it, until the commercial value of the 
OU CAN BUY them secured 
by productive farms, worth 


device has been tested. 

A. B. C., Salt Lake City: 1. At present Missouri 
| Pacific looks as good as any on your list, though I 
think well of T. & P. for a long pull. 2. IT presume 

3 times the mortgage. 

Amounts $500 upwards. Not af- 

fected by Trusts or Panics. Better 

than Savings Banks. Get Posted 

















Western Pacific will be listed a little later on after 
a better earning record can be shown. 
: K., Erie, Pa.: 1. Pittsburgh Coal common can 
1 only be regarded as a speculation with possibilities 
of profit if the market swings upward 2. If Nickel 
| Plate dividends were assured, it would sell higher. 
It is not a safe investment, but a far speculation. 
F., Troy, N. Y.: It would not be wise to sacrifice 
Wabash Common for fear of an assessment if you 
can afford to meet the latter. It may take time to 
work the problem out, but the road is well estab- 
lished and ultimately should recover lost prestige. 
Learner, Atlanta, Ga.: It would pay anyone who 
|is studying financial securities to read regularly 
| the weekly financial review of the Stock Market 


| 


Write for booklet “‘L.”’ 


OKLAHOMA FARM 
MORTGAGE COMPANY 


|42 Broadway, New York, for their customers. 
| Readers can have a copy without charge if they will 
| write to Bache & Co. for it and mention Lestie’s. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 





' (Continued on page 727.) 


In answering advertisements please mention ‘‘Leslie’s Weekly."’ 
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DECEMBER TWENTY-EIGHTH, 








Savings 
or Surplus Capital 


Are Safe When Secured 
by Manhattan Island 
Real Estate 


In realty riches New York City grows over 
night more than $3,000 000—$50,000 per 
minute [he increase in the assessed valu- 
ition of real estate in the Borough of Man- 
hattan for the past year was greater than 


that of any of the $86,- 
$72,075 secured by 
Manhattan Islan# real est ate, are therefore 
a safe investment with an assured income. 


The New York Real Estate Security 
Company offers 6% mortgage bonds at par 
and interest, secured by Manhattan Island 
apartment house and office properties which 
maintain their value no matter what busi- 
ynditions obtain. These bonds are 
in denominations of $100-——$500—-$1,000 
with interest paid semi-annually in Janu- 
ary and July 


other boroughs 


Mortgage bonds 


ness ¢ 


Write for Circular 43 


New York Real Estate 


Security Company 
42 Broadway New York City 


Capital, $3,950,000 



































SEASONED SECURITY AND 
SHORT TE 


RM CALL PRIVILEGES 





COMFORT TO YOUR MIND AND 
AN ADDITION TO YOUR INCOME 


Fi Diversify your investments. Nowhere in the 
U. S. can higher rates of interest be secured with 
a greater degree of safety than in California. 


‘Syndicate Sixes’’ 


16th year of issuance—Protected by the total 
assets of the corporation—Over 3,000 clients in 
California—References any bank in California. 
Now is the time to get into touch with this 
great prosperous Western country. 
SEND TODAY FOR 
free portfolio of views of the Real Estate 
back of “Syndicate Sixes” and booklet 





Paid Up Capital and Surplus Over Eight Million 


1236 BROADWAY, Oakland, California 
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IN LESLIE'S WEEKLY 


BEYER & COMPANY write: 


‘In our campaign of ‘Small Bonds 
for the Investor’ we have in one month 
received one hundred and sixty-eight re- 
plies. Each one stating they had seen our 
booklet advertised in LesLige’s WEEKLY, 
or ‘Jasper’ had advised them to send for it. 

**Among the inquiries which make 
no mention of seeing our booklet adver- 
tised in any periodical, we can conserva- 
tively state that one hundred and fifty 
of these should be credited to LEsLIn’s 
WEEKLY because of certain phrases used 
in their letters, which bear striking sim- 
ilarity to those ‘Jasper’ employed in rec- 
ommending our booklet. 

‘*To date we have received from our 
advertisement in Lesiirz’s WEEKLY fen 
times aS many inquiries as from any 
other magazine in which we have adver- 
tised for the same length of time. 

**LeESLIE’s WEEKLY as an advertising 
medium, has given us more satisfaction 
than any other magazine—in the number 
of replies—the high class of those reply- 
ing, and the sales which have resulted.”’ 


GEORGE H. BURR & CO., Bankers, 
New York, write regarding their 
advertising in Leslie’s Weekly: 


“It heads our list in inquiries and 
sales, both in number and amount, in 
fact it is one of the few publications in 
which we advertise, that shows an actual 
profit in dollars and cents above the 
cost of advertising. ’’ 


Leslie's 
ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY 
225 Fifth Avenue 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
(Continued from page 726.) 


W., Pittsfield, Mass 
Milling Co., of Utah 
think very little of it 

C., Newburgh, N. Y 1. I had rather have New 
York Central than Chicago Gas for a long pull 
2. Hold your Pacific Mail and await developments 
opening of the Panama Cana The 
Southern Pacific owns a majority interest bought at 
higher prices than Pacific Mail is selling for now 

8.. New York: 1. I can get no statement of the War 
Dance Compan 2. The Alaska Con. Copper Com 
pany has a property in the copper district of Alaska 
on which some development work has been done 
but it suffers from a lack of transportation The 
management erage of about 12 per 
cent. copper 

J. H., Dickinson, N. D Some of the land in 
the Everglades of now being drained are 
undoubtedly but this does not apply to 
all Florida lands I would not advise you to think 
of buying unless you have as much knowledge of 
the land as you would require before buying prop 
erty in your own neighborhood Don't take a 
smooth-tongued agent's word in such matters 

New York: With a general improvement of 
business, Denver & Rio Grande preferred ought to 
do better though a conservative course would not 


The Eagle Bird Mining & 
at last reports, was idle I 


claims an a' 


favor its immediate return to a dividend paying 
basis. On a sharp decline the stock might be 
bought [I think well also of Missouri Pacific on 
declines, and Kansas City Southern Pfd The D 


& R. G. Ref. 5's are in the speculative class but 
better than the preferred stock 

One Share, Toronto, Canada 1 I do not advise 
you to buy one share each of five different securities 
Better begin with a five-share lot 2. With $200 
you could buy five shares each of several different 
securities selecting those of low price. 3. John 
Muir & Co., Specialists in Odd Lots, 71 Broadway 
New York, are members of the New York Stock 
Write to this firm for its ‘Circular 
describing odd lot investments. 
Dan, Brooklyn, N. ¥ There is no reason why 
stocks. Many believe 
that the hysterical outburst against the corporations 
is showing signs of subsidence. We have 
such periods before. We have emerged 
from them all, and [ believe we shall emerge from 
this, perhaps sooner than some expect. Down in 
their hearts the people want to do right. At pres- 
ent they are misled by the muckrakers and the 
yellow press. ‘ 

Why’ Kansas City: 1 


The reason why bonds 
are regarded as safer 


than stocks is because bonds 
usually precede stocks and are a lien ahead of the 
latter. 2. The par value of shares is usually $100 
Up to recently bonds were usually of the denomina- 
tion of $1,000 in this country Of late, bonds in 
denominations as smal! as $100 have been offered 
s. You will be interested in a free booklet entitled 
Small Bonds for Investors Write to Beyer & 


Co., 52 William St., New York, for a copy and 
mention Jasper 
*atience, Omaha: I do not advise you to sell 


your U. 8. L. & H. common. Your profit is not as 
large as it ought to be later on The last reports 
of the company indicate that its business is profit- 
able and growing. The stock has recently been 
quoted from $16 to $17 a share. For $100 you 
could buy five shares with a balance left over 
J. F. Pierson, Jr.. & Co., members of the N. Y 
Stock Exchange, 74 Broadway, New York, will send 
you or any of my readers a free booklet on ‘The 
Advantages of Fractional Lot Trading,’’ on request 

Better Income, Portland, Me.: If your necessi- 
ties compel you to increase your income, the best 
way to do so is by investing in first-class industrial 
propositions These pay a higher rate of interest 
than railway bonds or stocks of equal quality 
Some of these have had a very long and creditable 
record as dividend pavers Turner, Tucker & Co 
111 Broadway, New York, offer a list of industrial 
stocks which they are highly recommending to 
their customers because of their excellent returns 
Any of my readers can have a copy by writing to 
them for it 

Mechanic, Cincinnati: If you want to make a 
gilt-edged investment as good as a savings bank, and 


yet get a higher rate of interest, you must limit 
yourself to bonds such as savings banks buy 
These yield from 4'4 to 4% per cent. The U. 8 


Government bonds of this 
security for its savings bank deposits. By buying 
these bonds, you will get a etter rate of interest 
than your savings bank pays and be just as safe 


accepts character as 


The New First National Bank, Department L. 1, 
Columbus, Ohio, deals in these bonds and will send 
you a free circular describing them if you will 
write for it 


Newly Wed, Rutland, Vt The best plan to pur- 
sue to safeguard your future is to begin with what 
resources you have. No matter how small they 
may be, lay them aside and provide an income. 
If you will keep adding to this, you will be sur- 
prised to see how rapidly it will accumulate from 
small beginnings. You will be interested in the 
plan of investment insurance which George H. 
Burr & Co., bankers, 41 Wall St., 
devised for their customers 
ance but investment. 
their ‘Folder A.’ It 
readers on request. 

Lucky, Buffalo, N. Y.: 1. You can begin your 
investment with as small an amount as $100. It 
will pay you at least 25 per cent. more than your 
savings bank yields. Many a large fortune has 
been begun with an investment of as small an 
amount as $100. Little money has ever been lost 
when it has been thoughtfully used in this way. 


Write to them for a copy of 
will be sent 


| The losses you speak of came from foolish invest- 


ments in mining and oil stocks. One experience 
should have been enough. 2. P. W. Brooks & Co., 
bankers, 115 Broadway, New York, have prepared 
a very excellent leaflet for small investors entitled 
‘What We Can Do For You.”’ Write to them for 
their leaflet ‘* X 121." 

P., Westbury, L. I 1. The Pay-as-You-Enter 
per cent. stock is not classed strictly in the safe 
investment line. There is no doubt as to the 
popularity of the cars and their earning power, but 
it is more in the nature of a business man’s specula- 
tion than aninvestment. It is not listed and, there- 
fore, has not aready market. 2. Central Leather 
Com. is a fair speculative industrial if held for a 
long pull. 3. If one can buy stocks outright and 
hold them, they are attractive. Experienced oper- 
ators buy on each decline so as to follow the market 
to the bottom and average at a fair medium. If 
the trust-busting and railroad-smashing program 
would cease, nearly every stock would be a good 
purchase. 

Enquirer, Baltimore, and Z., New York: I see no 
reason why the acquisition of the O. & W. by the 
New York Central should be to the disadvantage of 
the former. The fact that the Central acquires 
about $45 a share and is expected to 
issue 4'4 per cent. bonds to pay for the same, leads 
to the conclusion that it will continue at least the 
resent rate of dividends on O. & W. to recoup itself 
op the interest paid on its investment. This is 
what the New Haven did when it bought control 
of O.& W. Of course, there is always a possibility 
of diverting traffic to or from a branch line with the 
purpose of affecting the value of the stock for those 
who seek either to buy or to sell it, but sharp prac- 
tices among railroad officials are not as popular as 
they were, nor as profitable. 

Six Per Cent., Brooklyn, N. Y.: 1. 6 per cent. is 
not regarded as an excessive rate of interest in many 
Western and Pacific states. Banks exact even a 
higher rate. 2. One of the most careful investors I 


‘ 


ever met has all of his money out at 6 per cent. | 


He makes it his business to advise with every 
established banker or broker who offers securities 
that pay 6 per cent. or better. He sends for their 
booklets and literature and especially for their 
references and then makes up his own mind as to 
the proposition. He seldom 
makes a mistake. In these days leading publica- 
tions will not accept advertisements that they 
regard as questionable. The fact of their publica- 
tion gives them a sort of standing and quality that 
financial advertisements in other days did not enjoy 

$3500, Akron, O.: 1. It would not be wise to put 
all your $3500 into the public utility bond of which 
you speak. The value of this bond depends a good 
deal upon the permanence of the company’s fran- 
chise. That is questionable. If you must 
between 5 per cent. and 6 per cent. on your money, 
why not divide it up and buy some of the smaller 
bonds of different kinds A number are offered, 


some in denominations as low as $100, and others | 


in denominations of $500 as well as $1,000. I ad- 
vise you to write to those who offer these bonds, 


been | 
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planning your January investments. 
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January Investments 
To Net 5% and 6% 


° ° ° 
E OWN and offer First Mortgage Gold Bonds, in denomi- 
nations of $500 and $1,000, secured by improved, income-producing, 

centrally located Chicago Real Estate at least double in value the amount of the bonds. 

We have sold such securities exclusively for the past thirty years without the loss 
of a single dollar of any client's interest or principal. 
investor, are entitled to profit by the experience of the thon- 
sands of conservative men who have been making investments through us for the past 
Their collective judgment of what constitutes safety 
and quick convertibility is a splendid guide and asset to you now when you re 
It is our custom to repurchase secur 
our clients, onrequest, at par and accrued interest, les 
one per cent—thus making them readily convertible into cash. 

If you are genuinely interested in a type of security which has 
stood the test of thirty years’ exacting investment experience, write for a copy of 
. which we publish, twice monthly, in the iaterests of 
conservative investors. Write for January Circular No. J.6, (63B) 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 


MORTGAGE »? BOND BAN KERS 
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and examine the free booklets and 
usually offer. 2. Farm mortgages and mortgages 
secured by real estate in New York and Chicago 
are well thought of. 3. The Jnvestor Magazine 
is published by 8S. W. Straus & Co., mortgage and 
bonds bankers, Straus Bldg., Chicago. Any of my 
readers can have a free copy if he will write to 
Straus & Co. for it and mention Jasper 

Tax Exempt, Albany, N. Y.: A 6 per cent. guar- 
anteed mortgage gold bond, tax exempt in New 


maps 


sic building, one of the largest and newest on Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is offered by Farson, Son 
& Co., members of the New York Stock Exchange, 
21 Broad St.. New York City. The bonds are guar- 
anteed by the owners and the title guaranteed by 
one of the strongest trust companies. These bonds 
are in denominations of $1,000 each with interest 
payable semi-annually. They are highly recom 
mended to investors. Write to Farson, Son & Co. 


New YorK, December 21, 1911. 
“+ st 

Books for Business Men. 
A A Solutions,” is Problems, with 


| Solutions,’’ is the second vol- 
| ume of this name written by 
| 


JASPER. 


Leo Greendlinger, M. C. S., C. P. A., 
assistant professor of accounting at New 
York University. This book, which is 
based on the best practice obtaining in 
the United States and England, will be 
found exceedingly valuable to public ac- 
countants, bookkeepers and persons pre- 
paring to pass C. P. A. examinations. 
The work is divided into four sections. 
The first contains forty accounting prob- 
lems and their solutions, showing all 


kinds of statements of revenue, condi- | 


tion, affairs, balance sheets, etc., with 
exhaustive comments. The second sec- 
tion is devoted to theory of accounts, 
auditing and commercial law. The 


| third contains examination papers, with- | 


out solutions, set by the various State 
|boards. The fourth contains a summary 
|of the Federal corporation tax law, 


law. New York: Business Book 
reau. Price, $5, net. 

‘The Principles of Industrial Man- 
agement,’’ by John C. Duncan, M. S., 
Ph. D., is a recent publication of D. 
Appleton & Co., New York. Dr. Dun- 
can states in the first chapter of his 
book that ‘‘the prosperity of an enter- 
prise depends in general upon four fac- 
tors: 1, The economic environment; 2, 
|the equipment of the plant; 3, the or- 
ganization and management of the plant; 
| 4, the selling department. The writer 
then proceeds to discuss in a clear, log- 
ical and concise manner the principles 
which govern successful industrial man- 
agement. While intended for use as a 
text-book, the work is so readable and 
timely that it will be found to be of in- 
terest to the general public, as well as 
to students, factory managers and ac- 
countants. Price, $2, net. 

‘Factory Costs,’’ by Frank E. Web- 
ner, C. P. A., is the best work on cost 
accounting that has yet been published. 
This is due to the completeness and 
great value of the information given, 
the excellent arrangement of the text, 
making reference easy, and the author’s 
terse, logical style. The book contains 
569 pages of subject matter, consisting 
|of a careful analysis and detailed de- 
scription of the principles and methods 
lof modern cost accounting, which are 


| . 
\illustrated by numerous well-devised 


3u- 





| forms. The principal topic headings 
are: 1. Factors and Conditions. 2. 
| Material. 3. Labor. 4. Expense. 5. 


Cost-Finding Plans. 6. Cost-Finding 
Charts. 7. Subsidiary and Controll- 
| ing Accounts. 8. Forms. The book is 
recommended to public and general ac- 
| countants, owners and officers of indus- 
|trial institutions, works managers, 
| superintendents, department heads and 
industrial engineers. New York: The 
| Ronald Press Company. 


In answering advertisements please mention’‘ Leslie’s Weekly.’’ 


dealing with the chief provisions of the | 


they | 


| 


| 


York State and secured by a mortgage on the Croi- | 





Your Share in New 
York’s Prosperity 





OU know that New York 
City real estate is a good 
investment but do you 

know that one who can spare 
only $10 a month can share in 
its profits? Our Guaranteed 
First Mortgage Certificates are 
in effect small mortgages on 
the most valuable and produc- 
tive real estate in the world. 
You do not speculate when you 
buy these certificates. You 
invest your savings safely at a 
good rate of interest. They are 
issued in amounts of $200, 


$500, $1,000 and $5,000. 


The payment of the principal and inter- 
est is guaranteed by the Bond and Mort- 
gage Guarantee Company with its capital 
and surplus of $8,500,000. 

We stake our own reputation on the 
satisfactory character of these mortgage 
certificates and we have a capital and sur- 
plus of $15,000,000. , 


Our security is first mortgage security 
such as the law favors for savings banks, 
life insurance companies and all conser- 


vative trust investments. 
The $200 certificate can be bought, if 
desired, at the rate of $10 per month. 


Write for bvoklet. 


TLE GUARANTEE 
AND TRUST C9 


176 B’way, N. Y. 175 Remsen St., B’klyn. 
350 Fulton St., Jamaica. 











We Furnish Suggestions 


To moderate investors---not speculators. State occupa 
tion and amount you can put to safe and profitable use 
Address GEO, HEAFFORD & CO., Fisher Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. References. 


Smothering the Smuggler. 


HE ROUTING of smugglers at the 
port of New York is one of the 
finest achievements of the present 

administration. United States District 
Attorney Wise, whose department has 
co-operated with the custom house in 
the work, in an address before the Na- 
tional Jewelers’ Board of Trade, paid 
tribute to Collector Loeb, ef New York. 
as ‘‘an honorable, fearless and efficient 
man.’’ During Collector Loeb’s term, 
nearly $8,000,000 has been collected by 
the government in fines, penalties and 
restitutions. The district attorney and 
the collector of the port co-operated to 
enforce the entire smuggling statute, 
with its provision for the imprisonment 
of the smuggler as well as the forfeiture 
of his goods. Perhaps there might have 
been more imprisonments of offenders 
than were actually secured, but the one 
hundred convictions and $8,000,000 in 
fines have not been without effect. 

Our customs regulations are now held 
in respect both by the unscrupulous 
dealers who in the past defrauded the 
government out of millions of dollars 
and by American travelers abroad who 
used to consider it a smart thing to 
cheat the government out of the lawful 
duty on foreign purchases. The honest 
importer is no longer at a disadvantage in 
meeting the competition of the dishon- 
est importer, and the globe trotter finds 


Price, $6, net.) it as cheap to buy at home as abroad. 











The Girl That Was Engaged. 
(Continued from page 718.) 
more long walks along the twilit lanes. 


The twilight faded into night. Ten 
o'clock became eleven. And at last, 








Contain ALL of 
the cleansing, antiseptic 


and booties ' repestiee The one evening, when they had no slightest 
of TOOT ‘OW DER, : 
PASTE and I IQUID Tablets suspicion of the traitor that lurked 


are carried 


ANTISEPTI( com- 
~ in the Hollow 


within the fortress of their hearts, 


yressed in tablet form. . . 
C. : “4 ‘i Handle of the though they met with voluble frankness, 
nvenient, hans ~* ' . 
- i All-in-One they parted in silence and constraint. 
Effective tooth brush Between that meeting and that parting, 


the traitor had opened the gates and the 
fortress was destroyed. 

Myra lay awake all night, crying, but 
crying softly, lest she should wake her 
parents and they should guess what she 
was convinced they would never forgive. 
The next day she did not dare to look at 
Ross, and that evening she was so afraid 
to face him that she hesitated long upon 
her way to their accustomed meeting 
place, and when she reached it found 
that he had gone. On the following 
evening he was there, to be sure, but he 


' i WILL MAKE YOU explained that he had thought she meant 
PROSPEROUS 


| ff you are honest and ambitions write me 

i today. No matter where you liveor what 

your occupation, I will teach you the Real 

’ Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town 


HAVE CLEAN TEETH 

WHEREVER YOU GO. 
Or tablet to a cleaning NO MUSS, NO 
Ww ASTE NO ACID, NO GRIT. Leaves acilean, 
cool, smooth delightful feeling in the mouth. 
GUARANTEED to hea! sre bleeding gums, 
soften tartar, and whiten teeth—prevents decay. 
This dentifrice comes strictly from the Dental 
profession and i 

MADE FOR SERVICE 

Brush and six months’ supply of tablets mailed 
to any address for $1.00 


The Sanicula Chemical Co. Toledo, O. 














to disappoint him on the night before, 
therefore he had left before her tardy 
arrival. He was ill at ease and so was 
she. Their caresses were perfunctory. 

i eee They talked, as if by tacit consent, of 
/ Unuaeel opportunity | for men without! | everything save that which was upper- 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE.| | most in the mind of each; and when 
tha | Ross finally said that he had a business 
WATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. engagement in the town and must go to 
~~ —?w 1) Bee es it before nine o’clock, Myra—though 
her heart sank at the realization of what 
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Public - spirited Protectors of 
Game. 
State game 


ONFLICTING Sts ‘ 
show the same necessity for na- 


tional legislation that is felt in 
social and commercial affairs. Complex 
and contradictory State game laws favor 
locality at the 
)| expense of another, 
while in many parts 
of the country there 
is no effective pro- 
tection of migra- 
tory birds, and in 
those sections 
where game condi- 
tions are similar 
there is no uniform- 
ity of legislation. 
President Burn- 
ham, of the new 
American Game 
Protective and Pro- 
pagation Society, 
hopes to see na- 
tional laws protect- 
ing migratory 
birds, establishing bag limits and 
other similar reforms. As deputy for- 
fish and game commissioner of the 
State of New York, Mr. Burnham was 
instrumental in securing the first ‘‘no- 
sale-of-game”’ law enacted by any State. 
As president of the new society, he will 
actively co-operate with all State and 
national organizations both in enforcing 
present laws and in efforts to secure 
better ones. 

When the American Game Protective 
and Propagation Society, recently incor- 
porated under the laws of the State of 
New York, selected as its president 
John B. Burnhan, it a man per- 
haps the best qualified in the entire 
country to direct the new organization. 
Mr. Burnham left the position of deputy 
forest, fish and game commissioner of 
New York State to enter upon his new 
and important duties. Politics, so fre- 
quently the medium of exit from public 
to private life, in no way 
with the security of his office, 
had held under the former administra- 
tion. His wide knowledge of game, his 
association with Forest and Stream, the 
well-known publication, and other quali- 
fications made him immediately eligible 
as the head of a society which has for 
its main objects the protection and pro- 
pagation of game throughout the nation. 

So widespread is the present move- 
ment reflected by the American Protect- 
ive and Propagation Society that it has 
already been endowed for five years by 
the leading manufacturers of arms and 
ammunition in this country. It will be 
one of the efforts of President Burnham 
to make the game laws of the different 
States of the Union uniform. His hobby 
will be the practical enforcement of the 
law, and for this purpose the wardens 
of the association will be sent anywhere 
in the country where their services are 
needed. 

Mr. Burnham was born forty-two 
years ago. Since early manhood he 
has been an enthusiastic Nimrod. His 
quests for game have taken him to the 
wildest regions of America, even to the 
heart of the Klondike. He has to his 
credit the record of having shot White 
Horse Rapids in a twelve-foot folding 
canvas canoe, the smallest boat to sur- 
vive that turbulent sheet of water and 
the only one that ever went through 
with only a single occupant. 

The manufacturers of arms and am- 
munition have shown strong public 
spirit as well as far-sighted recognition 
of their own interests in 
movement which has as its object the 
conserving of the remnant of American 


laws 


one 
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wild game. game gone, 
business will suffer. Their 
interest is identical with the sportsmen 
who wish to preserve the game for their 
own shooting. It is fitting that the 


manufacturers should furnish the means 


their | 


and the machinery for starting the 
movement, and it is significant that the 
sportsmen of the country are joining 
enthusiastically in the project. 

Among those who are interested in 
co-operating with the association may 
be mentioned such men as Secretary of | 


War Stimson, John Burroughs, the natu- 


ralist; Theodore Roosevelt, Charles 
Hallock, the dean of American sports- 
men; Professor Toumey, of Yale; Dr. 
T. S. Palmer, of the United States 


Biologic al Surve: ws 

nell, Dr. T. H. Bean, 
of California; E. E. 
ton, and Henry S. 
United States 
The game commissioners of a number 
of the States, including New York and 
Massachusetts, have already ex- 
pressed their hearty appreciation of the 
aims of the association. 


sird Grin- 
Newbert, 
of Washing- 
head of the 
Department. 


( reorge 
Frank M. 
Ellis, 
Graves, 
Forestry 


also 


The objects of the association have 
been formally outlined as follows: 


Ist. To further the enforcement of game laws in 
every section by the arrest and punishment of of- 
fenders and to co-operate with and aid state authori- 
ties. The association has its own wardens, whose 
business is to arrest and secure the conviction of 
violators of the law. 

2nd. To use its influence for the enactment of 
sane game laws, in those states where the laws at 
present on the statute books are found to be inade- 
quate. In generalit is believed that there should 
be a bag limit for all species of game. 

8rd. To work for more uniform game laws, and 
for national legislation that will give general and 
t ctive protection to migratory game birds. 

4 h. Toco-operate with the game authorities in 
the several states, and to aid them in those matters 
not provided for by the state. For example—a 
warden gets into trouble in enforcing the law: some 
states do not cefend him, but leave him to shift for 
himself, The association’s legal department will 
undertake his defense gratis. Again, if a warden 
be injured in the prosecution of his i ‘gitimate and 


| lawful duties and the state does not provide for him 


| 


interfered | 
which he | 


starting a} 


during the period of his incapacity, the association 
will undertake to help him out. 

5th. When requested the association will lend its 
aid to the states in codifying game laws. This work 
has already been undertaken by the association in 
two states. 


6th. To interest all spo-tsmen, individually, and 
all hunting, fishing and gun clubs, in the work of 
the association, and have them contribute to the 


association and cooperate with it in efforts to im- | 


prove present conditions. 
7th. To heartily cooperate with all organizations, 


associations or individuals interested in gare and | 


fish protection and propagation; and to aid them in 
every possible manner in promoting these causes. 

8th. Toannually award medals to game wardens, 
protectors, conservation commissioners and deputies 
for distinguished or meritorious service in the cause 
of game protection. 

9th. To interest clubs, associations and agricul- 
tural communities generally in the subject of game 
propogation, and to show by example that game 
propagation is not only a feasible, practical proposi- 


tion— but that it can ber n on business principles | 


and made a commercial success, 

, 10th. To convince all that the association is in 

sadly earnest in the prosecution of its work, and is 
entit! ed tothe active and hearty support of ever; 
real sportsman, and of those who have at heart the 
welfare of the wi d life of this country and in the in- 
crease of its too rapidly dissappearing species. 

The following manufacturers were te 
joint organizers of this association and 
have guaranteed to this association an 
income of $25,000 a year, for the period 
of five years from October Ist, 1911: 

American Powd ? Mills 

E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Powder Co, 

Marlin Fire Arms Co, 

Peters Cartridge Co. 

Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 

Selby Smelting & Lead Co. 

J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co, 

United Lead Co. 

United States Cartridge Co. 
Western Cartridge Co. 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co. 


ae ae 
Life-insurance Suggestions. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of readers of LESLIE'S WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 
inclosed, asa personal reply is sometimes deemed 
advisable Address Insurance Editor, LESLIEf’s 
WEEKLY, Brunswick Building, 225 Fifth Avenue, 
Madison Square, New York.] 

BUSINESS may be protected by 
life insurance just as much asa 
home. For example, a young 

man starts in business for himself. 
Young and industrious, he will succeed 
—if he lives. Bankers and credit men 
have confidence in him, but are uncer- 
tain about results should he be taken 
away and the business—still undevel- 
oped or at best only in its infancy— 
forced upon the market and sold. He 
is a splendid business risk, except for 
the uncertainty of his life. Here is 
where life insurance comes in. The 
young man takes out a policy in favor 
of his estate. Now should he die, the 
men who have loaned him money or ex- 
tended him large credit are sure of their 
investment. There is not only the busi- 
ness, but also the insurance safeguard- 
ing credit and loans. I want to com- 
mend life insurance to young men just | 
starting in business for themselves. 
See to it that those who have trusted 
you, or may trust you, are fully 
' tected. 


In answering advertisements please mention 
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This is Your Kind 


Examine a Keen Kutter Safety 
Razor critically 


te 


See how it is adjusted for the 


diagonal cutting stroke. 
principle 
worked 
found perfect 
Keen Kutter 
No mistakes for you to dis- 


The 


Swe 


to the tenderest skin. 
never scrapes, 


KEEN KUTTER 


Safety Razors are like all other Keen 
Kutter edge tools, in quality of ma- 


5 
f a Safety Razor 


and you will 
ee that it ought to make 
d from your point of view. 
the slant of the head. 


the 
This 


out, 


ural shaving motion, 


thought 
tried out, and 
before selling 
Safety Razors. 


was 
out, 


er. 


Keen Kutter blade (best 
dish Steel) is strong, firm, highly 
pered, the edge true and as 
k and as thin as it ought to be to 
the toughest beard without harm 
Never pulls, 
never goes wrong. 


iland workmanship—guaranteed 








for service and efiiciency—or your 
mony back without a quibble. 
You'll get a quick, clean, luxurious \ 
shave the frst time with a Keen \ 
K. utter. 

No. K1—Silver-Plated—$3.50 

No. K3—Gold-Plated—$5.00 

No. K2—Silver-Plated Traveling Set—$6.50 

ae K4—Gold-Plated Traveling Set — $12.00 

No. K5—Silver-Plated Take-Down—$3.50 

No H6—Gold-Plated Take-Down—$5.00 \ 
No. KJ10N—Nickel-Plated—Junior—$1.00 








Tra 








Nickel Plated 

















**The Recollection of Quality Remains 


Keen Kutter Junior 7 SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, Ine \ 


Long After the Price is Forgotten.’ 
de Mark Registered —E. C. SIMMONS 


If not at your dealer’s, write us. 


St. Louis and New York, U.S. A. 
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Burner. 50 candle 
Steel Mantle. 
or gasoline, and perfectly safe. 
light like any kerosene lamp. 
Positively will not smoke or flicker. 


AGENTS WANTE 


all or spare time. 


Experience unnecessary. 
dent, Write today. 


Act quick—territory going fast. 


paid, 30e, 4for $1.00. Money back if not satisfactory. 
BRIGHT LIGHT CO., Dept. 113, Grand Rapids, Mich, 


You can transform any kerosene (coal oil) lamp or lantern 
into dazzling brilliancy with our wonderful Bright Light 
»wer invisible and unbreakable 
Brighter than electricity, better than gas 
No generating—simply 
Nothing to get out of order. 


EVERYWHERE, Sells like wildfire. 
An opportunity of a life time, 
Make big money—be indepen- 





work 


Complete sample, post- 








\ McKeesport, Pa.: I have always advised | 
against mixing life insurance with stock speculation 
It is risky business. 

C., Oswego, N. Y.: The Metropolitan and Pru- 
dential are very substantial and satisfactory com- 
panies. Take which one suits. 

8., No. Chillicothe, Ill.: You can secure 
facts from the official reports. Write directly to the 
company. If you fail, let me know. 

Englewood, Illinois: The Scandia Life of Chi- 
cago has been organized only six years. It seems 
to be doing a progressive and satisfactory business 

H., Morenci, Ariz.: The word of an agent of a 
company must never be taken as that of the com- 
pany. ‘The terms of the policy are your contract. 

A., Meadville, Pa.: The Girard Life has been or- 
ganized but a few years. Necessarily the expense | 


all the 


of management in developing business are rather 
high. 

B., Bartow, Fla The Masonic 
Association of Washington is an assessment asso- 
ciation. Iam not in favor of assessment insurance 
for reasons frequently given. 

P., New York: The Postal Life accepts payment 
of premiums monthly or at longer intervals. The 
Industrial companies you mention make collections 
more frequently. 

S., St. Louis: The Mutual Reserve, before it 
went into the hands of receivers, tried a similar plan, 


Mutual Life 


but it was not successful. It is difficult to mix 

asscssment with old-line insurance. The company 

should Go one or the other line of business, The | 
- satisfactory kind is the latter. 


Lexington, Mo.: 1. You fileed have no doubts | 
about the Prudential. 2. The plan of the Postal 
Life seems entirely practical, and thus far has been 
successful. 3. The reserves offer abundant pro- 
tection to those who are insured in old-line com- |} 
panies of the best class. Most of them are under 
vey careful supervision 

Detroit, Mich 1. Taking a participating or 
m.. participating policy is simply a matter of 
choice. Something is to be said for each, On 
will undoubtedly prove as satisfactory in the end 
as the other. 2. The company can give you the 
figures officially on application. 

G., Harrisburg, Pa.: The kind of insurance a} 
young man shonld take depends on his circum- | 
stances and on what benefit he has in mind If you} 
desire to leave something for a wife parent or child, | 
a plain, low-cost, straicht life policy would probably 
suit you best. f you wanted to provide a small 
monthly income for someone, an income policy | 
would be preferable. If } 


you desired to receive a 
cash benefit for yourself at the end of fifteen or 
twenty years, an endowment policy might suit 
State your age and write to the Travelers’ Life, 


Hartford, Conn., and ask for the cost of the differ- 
ent kinds of insurance they offer. You can men- } 


| tion the Hermit, 
Ne, geval | 
i 
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Big Mail FREE 


eX YAR 
“SVE Sect PRINTED in our Mailing Directors 
y and sent to f llover the world so they can 

send y a FREE Sau sien, Cabal s, Books, Papers. 
Magazines. et etc. Send 25c. to cover cost of 
printine your name and you will receive a big 
mail FREE 
ngram, Va., Jan. 7, 1910. Gentle os have 
ulready r a gre st mang parcel — 
sud still they come. s I samp! 
maga Ss, et f whi Th ad {te 1p aid 10 to 


1. James 
Box 728-A, iano N.Y. 


Philip Morris 
ORIGINAL - 

ionnon Cigarettes 
Don’t deny yourself of 
cigarette perfection. If your 
dealer doesn't stock your size, 


write us—402 West Broad- 
way, New York. 


“The Little Brown Box” 


25e. each 
Send to Big Mail Co., 
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Motorist’ 


s Column 


Automobile Bureau 


By R. B J 


Readers desiring information about motor cars, 
routes or State laws can obtain it by writing to the Automobile Bureau, 


225 Fifth Avenue, New Yerk City. 


ITHIN the next few weeks East- 
ern motorists will have an op- 
portunity to visit the big auto- 

mobile shows in Madison Square Garden 
and the Grand Central Palace in New} 

York and the annual Western show that 
runs over into February. No radical 
changes from what have come to be ac- 
cepted designs will be seen at either of | 
the New York shows nor at the Chicago 
show, but in the cars displayed at those 
three big exhibitions buyers will find 
that they get more for their money than 
ever before in the history of the indus- 
try. List prices of complete cars are | 
practically unchanged from those an-| 
nounced a year ago, but a great many 
improvements and considerable added 
equipment are now included, as a gen- 
eral rule, in the prices asked for the 
ears. More careful attention has been 
paid to the comfort of the motorists 
than ever before, the upholstery is 
deeper and more luxurious, the sides of 
the bodies have been brought higher up 
to more fully protect the passenger from 
dust and mud, and most all fore door 
bodies are provided with ventilating 
arrangements for the front seats. The 
designers have also taken great pains to 
lessen the labor of the drivers of cars, 
whether the cars be high-priced, in- 
closed body types or light, two-passen- 
ger runabouts. Self-starters and de- 
mountable rims—two of the greatest 
conveniences ever devised for motorists 
—have been included in the make-up of 
a great many medium-priced cars for 
1912. The very great popularity of the 
various types of self-starters will cer- 
tainly bring many new buyers into the 
market all over the country, for a great 
many men and women who have hesi- 
tated about buying cars because they 
did not possess the strength needed to 
spin an engine and did not care to em-| 
ploy a paid driver can now operate cars 
without trouble. Charles E. Duryea, 
the famous automobile expert, declares 
the self-starter will certainly be figured 
as the principal improvement in 1912 
cars compared with those of previous 
seasons. One of the most interesting 
features of the rapid development of | 
self-starters is the fact that quite a 
number of commercial-vehicle manu- 
facturers have announced that their! 
motor-driven trucks and delivery wa agons | 
will hereafter be fitted with the time) 
and labor saving self-starters. The ad- 
dition of these devices to the equipment 
of commercial motor vehicles is certain 
to increase their popularity, especially 
when the vehicles are used for deliveries 
where frequent stops are necessary. 
Reports from the show managers indi- 
cate that the commercial-vehicle sec- 
tions of the great New York and Chi- 
cago shows will be attended by much} 
larger crowds of prospective buyers this 
winter than ever before. Many mer- 
chants who a year ago were doubtful 
regarding the merits of motor trucks 
have since been converted by observing 
the excellent work of trucks used by 
their more enterprising competitors and 
are certain to place orders during the 
shows. 


B. F. C., Utica.: Temporary shield for radiator. 
As it is very necessary for motor car designers to 
provide enough radiating surface so that engines | 
will be cooled properly during the hottest days of 
summer, it often happens that radiators keep engines 
somewhat too cold for maximum efficiency for cold 
weather driving. I cannot tell you just how much 
of the radiator of your car should be covered by a 
temporary screen, but if you will ask the dealer who 
sold you the car he will be very giad to advise you 
on this subject. 

W. E. R., Slater: Merchants delivery service. 
The delivery can be made by a motor truck cheaper | 
than would be possible with horse-drawn wagons, 
if there is enough work to keep a truck busy. The | 
fact that you have a very small mileage of paved | 
streets would be argument in favor of the motor 
truck, as a motor truck can get through mud and 
snow that would prove impassable for a horse- 
drawn vehicle of the same carrying capacity. If | 
you let me know how many stores expect to use| 
this service, what mileage would be covered eac 
day and the approximate weight of the goods to 
be delivered I can give you more exact advice on | 
the subject. 


L. T., Kansas City: ity: It is a fact that priming 
a qubber with gasoline in order to start the engine ° 


VOHNS TON 


trucks and delivery wagons, accessories 
Leslie's W eekly, 


We answer inquiries iree of charge 


in cold weather will result in burning the oil in the 
cylinder, but it is also a fact that ail the oil in the 
explosion chamber will be burned each time the 
usual charge from the carburetor is ignited Even 


granted that priming results in all the lubricating 
oil in the explosion chamber of the cylinder being 
burned, it makes no difference, as the piston rings 
will carry more oil up each time the crankshaft 
revolves Even after you have primed cylinders 
three or four times in order to start your engine, the 
cylinders will be as well lubricated as ever, before 
the engine has made a dozen revolutions. 


N.S. J., Minneapolis: Fore doors for old model 
ears. A number of automovile manufacturers have 
brought out fore doors designed tobe attached to 
models that were originally made without these 
protections for occupants of the front seats of their 
ears. It would be a good idea to write to the maker 
of your car and ask about this, provided there is no 
agent near your home. Firms that manufacture 
tops for automobiles and carriages can make tem- 
porary fore doors of heavy canvas or leather, that 
can be attached to the sides of your car during the 
winter months, and these will protect you froma 
good deal of the cold weather even if they are not as 
handsome and efficlent as the regulation fore doors 
on newer models. 


A. S. M., Elgin: Tire trouble in winter. One of 
the best.ways to minimize tire trouble in winter is 
to get a reliable tire pressure gauge and be sure 
that the tires on your car are kept inflated properly, 
with the pressure in each tire kept at the figure 
recommended by the tire manufacturer for the size 
of the tires on your car. When tire shoes have been 
on the rims for a long time they do have a tendency 
to stick and this does prove very much of a bother 
if punctures occur when away from home on some 
country road deep with snow. One method of les- 
sening this particular source of trouble is to jack up 
your car and take all the tires off the rims. Put one 
or two coats of some good hard paint, or varnish, on 
the rims and allow the paint or varnish to dry 
thoroughly before replacing the tires on the rims. 
Then if you find it necessary to replace a punctured 
tire while out on the road it will be a much easier 
task than if the shoes had been permitted to remain 
on the rims until it required a lot of hard work— 
during a snowstorm—to remove them. 

Winthrop &. Searritt, of New York, who died 
December 7, was one of the earliest active motorists 
of this country. He owned and drove a great many 
different cars and was one of the first prominent 
New Yorkers to adopt an American-made gasoline 
ear. He was one of the organizers of the American 
Automobile Association in 1902 and served as its 
first president during that year. He was president 
of the Automobile Club of America in 1904 and 
served on the club’s board of governors for several 
years. Mr. Scarritt took a leading part in the early 
efforts to obtain reasonable motor vehicle measures 
in both New York and New Jersey and at all times 
freely gave his attention to all measures tending to 
the spread and develop°ment of the automobile sport 
and industry in the United States. He was one of 
the first, and most persistent, advocates of reason- 
able driving by motor car operators and served for 
some time as chairman of the Committee on Public 
Safety of the Automobile Club of America. He was 
also interested in the developement of the commer- 
cial motor vehicle and at the time of his death was 
a director of a motor truck manufacturing concern. 
He was the author of ““Three Men in a Motor Car.’ 
ie was born at Dorchester, I/l., on June 17, 1857. 


- + 
How to Make Money Raising 
Poultry. 


(Continued from page 722.) 
maintenance is the rock on which many 
promising poultry establishments have 
been wrecked. If one can raise a large 
part of the grain he must use, he is in 
far better position to make money on 
hens than if he has to buy every pound. 
When grain is dear and one has to buy 
it all, the cost of feeding encroaches 
seriously on the revenue. The beginner 
in poultry raising should be businesslike 
and should beware both of being too 
lavish and too niggardly in the matter 
of feeding. A little saving may be 
made by buying in large quantities, but 
a man with a small number of fowls 
would have to combine with some other 
party to get such an advantage. As to 
green stuff, anybody who has a good- 
sized garden can produce an abundance 
of that. For example, one well-known 
New Jersey poultry plant is located on a 
town plot of about two acres. No at- 


, tempt is made on that limited tract to 


raise grain, but big vegetable crops are 
produced, the mangel wurzel beets, for 
instance, on soil enriched by poultry- 
house sweepings, attaining a weight of 
fifteen pounds each. 

The commissary expenses of a poultry 
establishment should not, from one 
year’s end to the other, exceed three 
cents per week per fowl. This would 
appear to be as safe a standard of outlay 
as can be set up for the average person. 
A hen which lays one hundred and fifty 
eggs a year will show a good profit ona 
board bill of such a figure. On an ap- 
|propriation of that size there will be 
|neither pampering nor starving. Cer- 
tain poultrymen claim to have brought 
their feed bill down to $1.35 per year per 
fowl, but they are exceptionally expert. 


| Almost second to the food supply in 


importance is the water supply for 
|fowls. Hens are great drinkers. They 
require a plentiful amount of pure, 


clean water every day, and the contents 
of their drinking vessels should be fre- 
quently renewed—three times a day if 

Should open vessels be util- 
water quickly becomes foul 
frequent renewal is needful. 
There are, however, many kinds of 
closed fountains which protect the water 
from dirt. 


necessary. 
ized, the 
and more 


Jesides housing and feeding, there 
are other items in the care of fowls that 
must not be overlooked. The policing 
of the chicken house cannot too dili- 
gently be attended to. It should be 
cleaned out daily if possible, and once a 
week without fail. It should be sprayed 
twice a year with whitewash, to kill 
vermin finding refuge in the crevices of 
the building, and the roosts should be 
occasionally sprayed with kerosene. 
The fowls themselves should be sprinkled 
and rubbed with insect powder quite 
often, and they should be provided with 
boxes filled with dust or ashes, or both, 
where they can dust themselves when- 
ever they desire. The hen fairly revels 
in dust, which is nature’s remedy for the 
vermin which infests her feathers. 
There are numerous maladies to which 
fowls are subject and it is hardly possi- 


ble to safeguard against these at all 
times. But correct and rigid sanitation 


keeps the liability to disease at the 
minimum. The books .contain many 
rules for treatment when fowls are ill, 
but not a few poultrymen have no use 
for a lot of remedies. They practice 
prevention and do not need cures. 

| The proportion of the sexes in a flock 
is of moment. When both sexes are 
|penned together, one rooster to about 
|twelve or fifteen hens is generally re- 
garded as the proper apportionment. 


But most poultrymen now keep their 
laying hens apart, allowing 
only in the breeding pens. Eggs laid by 
hens in a pen where there is no male ai: 
infertile, keep better and are preferrs 
by the well-posted consumer. 

An essential matter remains to lx 
touched upon, Having duly attended to 
the requirements of safe and sane treat 
ment of the flock, what profit may rea 
sonably be expected? It must vary 
with the circumstances of every case 
The man at the head of the plant counts 
for much, the treatment the fowls re- 
ceive for more, and the marketing situa 
tion likewise is important. If one can 
get up a private trade and make yearl) 
contracts with city customers at good 
prices—fixed or on a sliding scale—-for 
strictly fresh eggs, he has a far more 
favorable opportunity than if he has to 
rely upon the public market, with its 
frequently changing quotations. It is 
through some such arrangement that the 
big profits one occasionally hears about 
are secured, It is not impossible 
that, as one firm asserts, it did one year 
make a profit of six dollars per hen; but 
the conditions at the time were unusu- 
ally favorable and the producers received 
fancy prices for eggs, for day-old chicks 
and for breeding fowls. But the 
beginner had better not anticipate more 
than one dollar annual profit per fowl, 
though some do better than that. 

One cannot expect to succeed in poul- 
try raising if he is not prepared to give 
close and continuous attention to details 
and if afraid to work and take trouble. 
Instances in which men and women are 
profitably handling large flocks are not 
uncommon, but these fortunate people 
did not reap reward without going 
through toil and discouragement. Hav- 
ing mastered the business, however, 
they are now enjoying the fruits of 
their 


roosters 


labors. 








A Great Railroad’s Unique Products 


The Northern Pacific Turns Out a Model Or- 


chard of Sugar and a 








AN APPL E ORCHARD MADE 


Mammoth Potato Float 


NES. BACAD. 
C ES ARE 

7./ ADE WHICH WE SERVE ON 

& wil OUR DING CARS 





OF SUGAR. 


| Remarkable model, a triumph of the confectioner’s art constructed by the head pastry cook of 
the Northern Pacific Railroad bakeshops. 


Wash. 


HAT there is nothing new under the sun is a statement which was emphatic- 
ally refuted at the Fourth National Apple Show, held recently in Spokane, 
A model irrigated apple orchard, sixteen feet long and eight feet 


wide, made entirely out of sugar, must be conceded as something really new. 
That this unique exhibit should be turned out from the Northern Pacific Railway 


bakeshop entitles it to additional honors for being a ‘ 


**pulled off.’’ 


house, barn, windmill, chickens, pigs, 


‘stunt’’ never previously 


In the mode! are about four hundred trees, an irrigation ditch, a 
Se, sheep, 
fruit is being pulled from the orchard by a switch engine. 


and a train of cars loaded with 


realism, the flat cars in the train are loaded with ‘‘Lady apples.’’ 
This model is a sample of the handiwork of the Northern Pacific bakeries 
and was made at the company’s bakeshop at Seattle, under the direction of Fred 


Kaul. 


The same degree of care is manifest in this model as in the model of the 


| North Coast Limited train which recently was exhibited and aroused much com- 


ment. 
the Northwestern Land Products Show, 


It was planned to take the model from Spokane to St. Paul for display at 


in the St. Paul Auditorium. 
For the E-Nak-Ops Jubilee parade, 


the festive auxiliary feature of the 


Spokane Apple Show, the Northern Pacific constructed a mammoth potato made 


of papier-mache; 
wide. 
chassis of an automobile. 


size, thirty-two feet long, eleven feet high and fourteen feet 
The potato rested upon a platter, and it in turn was carried upon the 
The chauffeur was ensconced within the potato, which 


was split down the middle, a mammoth spoon projecting above it and steam rising 
realistically from the interior, to let the observer appreciate that he was looking 
at not only a great, big potato, but a hot one, similar to those served on Northern 


Pacific dining-cars. 


The wheels of the automobile were made invisible by the 


use of a sign running entirely around the machine, and eight little pickaninnies 


were impressed into service to walk along the sides and carry the platter on their 


|upraised hands, in true waiter style. 
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Who lam 


I am born of Mother Earth—my heart is of steel—my 


eyes are of glass—my limbs are of iron—my fingers 
are of brass. 


| do brain work, but have no brain—I work fast, 
early and late and am too stupid to make a blunder. 


You find me in every country, my voice rings out 
around the world. 


I speak every language, tell the truth, and nothing 
but the truth. 


When I speak, millions listen: (1) The Caucasians, 
(2) the Mongolians, (3) the Ethiopians, (4) the 
Malayans, (5) the Indians. 


I need no food, but live as long as metal endures. 


| handie all kinds of money, (1) Gold, (2) Silver, (3) 
Nickel, (4) Copper, (5) Paper in all currencies. 


| make unchangeable records of all I do. 


| remove temptation, shorten the hours of labor and 
keep people correct. 


| protect the weak and strengthen the strong. 
| give hope to the weary and make the world better. 


| give (1) Publicity, (2) Protection, (3) Prosperity, (4) 
Profits, and (5) Peace of mind. 


I cost but little and do so much.—I am the cash 
register. 
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MAGNIFICENT TEMPLE OF ART IN THE SOUTH. 


The lately opened Delgado Art Museum in City Park, New Orleans, La., where the masterpieces of famous artists will be displayed 
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A FLORIDA TOWN’S IMPRESSIVE FIRE. MOST POWERFUL SUBMARINE IN THE WORLD. segupelapenan 
sig mill of the Wilson Cypress Company, at Palatka, destroyed by the flames, The British craft which carries a deadly quick-fire disappearing gun. The —, ay: 
throwing three hundred men out of work. gun when not in use descends below the deck and is covered up suit of her, tha’ 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING BY SOUTHERN YOUTHS. YOUTHFUL SINGERS OF GOOD CHEER. 
Prize hogs raised by the the Caddo Parish (La.) Boys and Girls’ Hog Club. Christmas carol choir of Milwaukee, organized exclusively for the purpose of 
The hog on the right won first prize in the six months’ class, weighing 500 marching the streets on the evenings of Christmas week and singing carols in 
pounds when five months old. front of the homes of the sick and feeble. 
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MORE MUSICAL YOUTHFUL SCOUTS. THE CAMPUS A LIVELY BATTLEFIELD. 
soy scout band of Lewistown, Pa., organized by F. W. Kieferle, a leading Annual bowl fight at the University of Pennsylvania, between the sophomores 
musician. The members of the band are enthusiastic, are making excellent and the freshmen. These contests are always vigorous and exciting and the 


progress and have played at large gatherings. participants often emerge with torn clothing and bruises. 
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War Scenes of Fifty Years Ago 


Pictures from Leslie’s Weekly of December 28, 1861 


Copyright, Leslie-judge Co. 


EDITOR'S NOTE :—Leslie’s does not pretend the story of the Civil War it is republishing after a lapse of half a cen- 
tury is accurate in the light of to-day. It merely is giving its readers the benefit of its files and retelling the story of the 





war as it was recorded over fifty years ago, during the progress of the great conflict. Doubtless many errors crept in. 
Newspapers to-day, with all their superior advantages in news gathering, make mistakes. Our Southern readers must 
remember that Leslie’s during the Civil War was strong in its support of the Union cause, and its reports of the news 
disclose this. In republishing the story of the war, there is no intention to give offense. This is a united country, 
and North and South stand together in allegiance to one flag. 
lieved was right and to-day are honored with the wearers of the blue. Leslie’s is reprinting the account of the not- 


Those who wore the gray fought for a cause they be- 


able battles as it finds them in its wartime files. Our readers should remember this. 











Retreat of the Confederate garrison, commanded by General Drayton, from Fort Walker to 


Bluffton, during the bombardment by the National fleet 
on November 7 





























Destruction of guns and gun-carriages at the arsenal, Beaufort, S. ¢ 
by Capain Ammon of the U. S. Gunboat ‘‘Seneca,’’ November 14. 


From a sketch by our apecial artist on the spot 


The State of the Nation as It Appeared Fifty Years Ago. 


From Leslie’s Weekly of December 28, 1861, 

On Saturday afternoon December 7th, a Confederate force, consisting of a battery of six pieces and 
about 400 infantry and 200 cavalry, made their appearance on the Virginia side of the Potomac river 
at Dam No. 5, and commenced shelling the dam and the houses on the Maryland shore \ company 
of the 13th Massachusetts were on picket duty there, but having only smoothbore guns, they could effect 
nothing against the enemy, who continued their fire all day. During the night, however, another com 
pany of the 13th arrived, armed with Enfield rifles, and when they opened fire again in the morning, they 
were replied to with such effect that a considerable number of them were placed hors de comb and they 
were forced to abandon their battery. It was removed by them, however, on Sunday night, the National 
force not being sufficient to cross the river, to effect its capture 

On Monday, the 25th of November, the steamers ‘‘ Seneca,” Unadilla and Pawnet made a 
reconnoissance of the numerous creeks and channels connecting the waters of Port Royal with St. Helena 
Sound A correspondent on board the Seneca writes: * yout noon we came in sight of a Confederate 
steamer, but she evidently had a distaste for our 11-inch Columbiad, for no sooner did we start in pur 
suit of her, than she darted up one of the little rivers which we could not enter. Soon after we caught 
sight of the Confederate battery and immediately cleared the deck for action, and sent out compliments 
neatly enclosed in an 11-inch shell. To our surprise, and, perhaps, disappointment, no response was 
received; so after firing once or twice more, we steamed up and sent a boat ashore. The battery was a 
fine one, and had been erected at great expense of time, money, and labor. We found it deserted, and 
the guns (what few were left) had been spiked. The negroes said there was not a white man on the 
Island, and had not been there since the e gagement at Fort Walker After burning the gun carriages 
we started again on tne way, and toward evening came in sight of another battery, which was saluted in 
the same manner, and with the same resuJts. All Tuesday we remained at anchor. The next day we 
started up Ashepoo river, and the expedition now began to be hazardous. for every mile was taking us 
nearer Charleston, and we did not know but any moment the masked batteries of the enemy would open 


upon us \t nine o'clock we spied another fortification. It was quite large and appeared very strong 
This time we certainly expected a fight, again cleared for action, and sent an 11-inch shell into the ver) 
center of the battery: but there was no response. We now concluded that the Confederates were terribly 
frightened, or that they were exceedingly sharp, and had an ugly trap for us somewhere: but we con 
cluded to go ahead until we had some better reasons for turning back.” 

The National accounts of the artillery duel between Fort Pickens and the Confederate force and 
batteries around Pensacola Harbor have just been received. It appears that, during the latter part of 
November, the commander at Fort Pickens observed a couple of Confederate steamers busily engaged 
in transporting ammunition from the town of Pensacola to the batteries opposite the fort, a circumstance 
indicating an approaching attack. Colonel Brown, of the 22nd, informed General Brage that if the 
steamers should again make their appearance he should fire upon them, and received the response ** Fir 
away!"’ On the morning of the 22nd ult. two steamers made their appearance as before. Colonel Brown 
disabled one, and the other escaped. A general cannonade then took place between Fort Pickens and 
Fort Barrancas. The Niagara and the Richmond opening fire on Fort McRae and several other water 
batteries. The engagement lasted the better part of two days. Fort McRae was silenced, and also the 
water batteries within reach of the Richmond's guns. The Richmond had one man killed, James Cook 
a captain of a gun), and seven men wounded. There were none injured on board the Niagara. Both 
vessels were slightly damaged in their upper works. The town of Warrington was destroyed Fort 
Pickens sustained no injury from Fort Barrancas, not even a sand bat was displaced. One man was 
killed, but no other casualties were reported until two days after, when a most deplorable accident 
occurred at Fort Pickens, killing five men and wounding many. It was cauxed by removing a fuse from 
a shell. The shell exploded, doing the above damage. The shell was one that had been fired from Fort 
Barrancas, and lodged in the fort without exploding at the time. Colonel Brow” savs that he has Fort 
Barrancas entirely at his mercy. He is most anxiously waiting the arrival of troops to hold the forts 
when he shall have taken them 





























Night attack on the National forces uader Major Bowen, occupying Salem, Dent County, Mo., by the Confederate forces under Colonel Freeman, December 3. 
Bloodless repulse of the attacking force. 
From a sketch by our artist attached to General Halleck’s command. 
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You Cant Get It 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is very near to you. 

A simple thin¢ ---“ask your Grocer”--- brings it to the door 

and then you will have the best flour on earth, good rolls, 

cake and pastry, and all will be well on baking day. 
But you can’t get it -- unless you ask your grocer. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 
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Eventually —— Why Not Now? 


